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PATCH 


Whether grown for hay or for seed, soy beans do their 
Don't neglect to plant a good big patch this year 





MAKE THIS HAY YEAR ON YOUR FARM 


ket a car of alfalfa hay was shipped last wéek, on which the 

_ charges were $427. Of this amount $303 went to pay the 

freight, and $124 for the hay. There were about twelve and one- 

half tons of hay in the car, which made the cost to the wholesaler 

approximately $34 a ton. He sold it in ton lots for $38; in less than 
ton lots at the rate of $40 a ton. 

Some of our dairymen, some cotton farmers, and: practically all 


Pict: a Western hay-growing section to a Southern hay mar- 


; Owners of stock in towns and cities, and most of the road and log- 
| £ing camps are buying just such hay. They pay $38 to $40 a ton 
for it, though the Western farmer who grew it sold it for less than 


$10, and presumably is making a living. 
In a survey of a number of wholesale hay distributors, practically 
all of them stated that freight charges represented more than two- 


i thirds of the price of the hay. 


Buying hay has always: been a bad farming policy, but with the 


1 present freight rates it is out of the question. We all agree to this, 


yet hay continues to roll in by the hundreds of cars. Southern 


farmers can put a stop.to this foolish practice this year so far as 
they are concerned, and can largely help the feeders in the towns 
and cities of the South by growing all the hay needed on the farms 
next year and surplus enough to sell—and then selling it. 

The best opportunity we have ever had to convert the big feed- 
ers of the South from timothy and stemmy, Western-grown alfalfa, 
to home-grown alfalfa, soy bean and cowpea, Sudan grass, mel- 
ilotus, and red clover hay is before us right now. Show your hay 
buyer a home-grown hay as rich in feeding value as any he can 
buy from the West, and he will gladly forego the bright colors of 
the hay cured in dryer climates, for which colors he is now paying 
many dollars a ton in freight. 

Soy bean and cowpea planting time is almost here. These hays 
for home use are hard to beat. In many experiment station tests 
they show yields of three-fourths to two and one-half tons an acre. 
Figure the cost of those quantities if they were shipped in. Get your 
seed and land ready and plant these crops for the benefit of the 
land, the stock, and the pocket book. Be a hay-selling farmer. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It is used on so many farms because it has 
shown itself so satisfactory in farm work 


‘It is always ready and willing to carry 
the Joad; and the cost of its hauling is 
consistently low 


It is essentially and primarily a work car 
for the farm, and it does its work thor- 
oughly and well 


Donse BrotHers, DETROIT 
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LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED 


need someone to take subscrip- 


We 


tions for us in your neighborhood. 


We pay well for this work. Write for 
particulars. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer 


for 3 full years $2. 00 


(156 copies) for 

















| ” GREENSBORO WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 


Cotton Storage— 


Southern mill trade, also for ae 
Atlantic ports, ine luding New Yo 


and low insurance rates obtain. 


rO 
WAREHOUSE RECETP 











YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE FOR FURTHER 
PARTICULARS. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


WITHIN 100 MILES OF emma ye 4 THE 


The warehousing and aes 


OUR WAREHOUSES ARE WE LL. B 1 ILT a 


The Company has a Capital and Sur) 
warehouse receipts are known to the Federal! 
we refer to any-bank in North Carolina 

When requested, we are prep ate bd grade, 
do anything required by expert hand ~ co 

R LOCAL BANK CAN PROBABL YG 
TS, but if he cannot, we probably can helptyou. ‘At a 


—Cotton Storage 


ANNU AL CONSU MPTION OF COTTON IS 


VER A MILLION BALES 
privileges im force 
and and Canadian 
ontract delivery. 
nd have all 


make it very convenient for 
and for export via North 


here 
4 ae mills, 


conveniences for economic handling 
is of over $200,000 


and is 
Reserve ] 


bonded. Our negotiable 
Banks, to large Ban 


New York and 
staple and ship out by tag numbers; in fact, to 
yttoD 


ET YOU WHAT MONEY YOU 


ot ¢ 

NEED ON OUR 
ny rate let us try. 
IN STORING COTTON, WE WISH TO SERVE Y 


J. E. LATHAM, Vice-President. 
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1 1-2 cents per week. Some bargain 
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Have a alk reputation for | 
quality. They cost no more, | 
often less, than the non-adver- | 
tised stuff, which may or may 
not be good. Buy advertised | 


goods. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
OUR HEALTH TALK 
Rules for Preventing the Filth Dis. 


eases—Typhoid, Dysentery, 
Etc., and Malaria 


1—The Filth Diseases 


EGIN early in the spring 
destroy the few flies which 


lived through the winter. 


and 


have 


2. Destroy the wintering and breed- 
ing places; clean out the att and 
cellars and let the 
light and air into 
them. Clean the 
stables and keep 
them clean and be 
sure the privy is 
fly-proof and oth- 
erwise sanitary. 
3. Screen the 
kitchen and dining 
reom, if not the 

DB. WASHBURN entire house, and 
keep flies away from the food. Be 
sure that they do not get on the baby 
or his food. 

4. Clean the yard of rubbish and see 
that the garbage can is kept covered 
tightly. 

5. Keep flies away from the sick and 
their discharges. 

6. Place fly traps where flies are 
likely to come. This, however, should 
be used only as a supplement to the 
more important measure of destroy- 
ing the breeding places. 


11.—Malaria 


EMOVE cans, bottles, buckets, and 
barrels which are likely to coll 
water. 

2. Drain or fill every pond or voll 
of stagnant water. Oil places which 
cannot be drained. 

3. Screen the house, especially the 
bedrooms, and keep the screen doors 
shut. Galvanized iron screen of at 
least 18 strands to the inch should be 
used. 

4. Keep mosquitoes away from any 
person having chills and fever or they 
will carry the disease to others. 

5. Begin early in the spring and 
continue the preventive measures duf- 


ing the warm months. 
B. E. WASHBURN. 


Help Get Boys Started Making Good 
With Pigs 


HERE are a number of ways to 
assist worthy boys without funds 
to get started with purebred hogs. 
One way is for a bank to lend money 
on a note signed by the boy and his 
father or mother, payable after the 
fairs in the fall, at the going rate of 
interest. 


Ics 


Another is for a breeder to sell a 
pig, taking a note signed by the boy 
and his father or mother, payable 
after the fairs in the fall, at the going 
rate of interest. 

Still another way is for a mefs 
chant or business man to. supply 
either the pigs all at one time or the 
money with which to buy them, using 
delivery day for the boys to draw 
numbers for their pigs, which are paid. 
for by note. Each pig has a metal 
tag in the ear and as it is taken from 
the wagon the number is called out 
and the boy forward to get 
his pig. 


comes 


Buying a pig on time need not b€ 
confined to parents without funds 
One father responding to a bank a@ 
vertisement of money to lend for pig 
club boys told the cashier he w anted 
to borrow for his boy. 

“Why don’t you write a check for 
it, instead,” was suggested. “No,” he 
replied, “I prefer to borrow. 1 may 
have to pay it myself, but it will ef 
able me to know more about what 
kind of a boy I have and how I caf” 
expect him to meet his obligation$ 
in life as he grows older.” 


Even Dad conceded that salads were mom 
than “frills” when, he heard of the minerammg 


| and vitamines that lurk in green leaves. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY PROBLEMS 


TAIT BUTLER, 


EDITOR 














= Hay to Balance Grain Feed 


READER wishes to know if “a 
mixture of equal parts of corn and 
oats make a balanced ration for a 


working horse.” 


If the hay is clover, alfalfa, cowpea, 
soy bean, lespedeza,or other legume, 
then a mixture of equal parts of corn 
and oats, or any of the grain sor- 
ghums and oats, will make a balanced 
ration for a hard-working horse or 
mule. In fact, if one half the hay is 
of some legume and the grain equal 
parts of corn and oats, the ration will 
be fairly well balanced, but grass hay 
and equal parts of corn and oats will 
not give a well-balanced ration. If a 
non-leguminous roughage is used it 
will require more protein to balance 
the ration than will be furnished by 
equal parts of corn and oats. In such 
a case we advise adding one part of 
cottonseed meal to six parts each of 
corn and oats. If only half the rough- 
age is legume and the other grass or 
other non-legume and only half the 
grain oats, it will be found good prac- 
tice to feed one part of cottonseed 
meal, by weight, to every eight or ten 
parts each of corn and oats. If the 
hay is entirely grass or other non- 
legume and the grain entirely corn it 
will be found very beneficial and eco- 
nomical to reduce the corn four 
pounds and add two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day. 


With grass hay or corn fodder 
for roughage, making half the grain 
ration oats and the other half corn 
does not supply sufficient protein for 
a hard-working horse or mule, and 
some cottonseed meal or other feed 
rich in protein should be added. 


Value of Blackstrap Molasses in 
Ration 


HAT is the value of blackstrap 
molasses as a feed?” 


Unfortunately there is no standard 
by which feeds may be measured, 
which conveys a definite idea of value 
to the average reader. Theoretically 
their “energy values” give their com- 
Parative feed values, but the value of 
a feed is based on something more 
than its composition, energy value, or 
its digestibility. Palfatability or the 
likes and dislikes of the animal being 
fed may largely determine the value 
of a feed. Molasses being liked by 
Practically all animals has an addi- 
tional value, especially when mixed 
With less palatable feeds, entirely 
apart from the feed nutrients it con- 
tains. It requires about six pounds 
of molasses and one pound of cotton- 
Seed meal to furnish the digestible 
Nutrients contained in five pounds of 
corn. If we assume a price of 84 cents 
a bushel for corn and $30 a ton for 
cottonseed meal, then based on the di- 
Sestible nutrients, molasses is worth 
about 1 cent a pound or approxi- 
Mately 12 cents a gallon. But a 
small amount of molasses may so add 
to the palatability of a ration that its 
Value in actual practice becomes con- 
Siderably greater than that indicated 
above. Or if a value of $1 a bushel be 
allowed for corn and $30 a ton for 
cottonseed meal, then on the basis of 
digestible nutrients molasses is worth 
Nearly 1% cents a pound or nearly 15 
fents a gallon. But on the other hand, 
forn is much more convenient and 


pleasant to feed and may be used 
more largely to supply all the carbo- 
hydrates (starches and sugars) needed 
by an animal. Molasses should prob- 
ably not take the place of more than 
half the corn in a ration, or should 
not be used to supply more than one- 
third the carbohydrates required. 


Raising the Dairy Calf 


READER asks: 

1. “At what age should a dairy 
calf be taken from its mother and 
taught to drink from a bucket? 

2. “How much milk should be given 
a day? 

3. “At what age may a calf be de- 
prived of milk entirely? 

4. “What other feeds may be given 
and at what age?” 

1. It is probably best to allow the 
calf to nurse its mother for 24 hours, 
but after that the earlier the calf and 
mother are permanently and com- 
pletely separated the better. Some 
prefer to allow the calf to stay with 
the mother two or three days longer, 
but it is doubtful if any benefit results 
and there are certain minor disad- 
vantages. For instance, the calf ts 
not so easily taught to drink. 


2. Under natural conditions, when 
the calf is left with the mother, it 
takes milk often and in small quanti- 
ties. It probably is able to take more 
milk in this way without injury than 
when fed two or three times a day, 
Calves are very frequently injured by 
receiving too much milk. A small calf, 
like the usual Jersey, should probably 
not get over eight or nine pounds, or 
say a gallon a day for the first ten 
days if fed only twice a day. If fed 
three times a day, which is a good 
practice for the first ten days or two 
weeks, a little more may be given, say 
ten or twelve pounds a day or five 
quarts. A large calf receiving Holstein 
milk will take a little more. 


Calves are frequently overfed, indi- 
gestion and scours resulting. Because 
the cream has been removed from the 
milk is no reason for feeding more 
milk, something else should be fed to 
take the place of the fat removed. 


As the calf grows older it may re- 
ceive more milk, but probably at no 
time does it need, or is it economical 
to feed over eight or ten quarts a day. 
Calves often fail to do well because 
they get too much milk rather than 
because they get too little. Because 
the calf fails to do well is not proof 
that it is getting too little milk, it is 
often getting too much. Each calf 
should be fed separately and the milk 
should be warm, (about 100 degrees) 
sweet and clean, and fed from a clean 
vessel or bycket. 

3. A calf ought to have milk for five 
or six months, or longer, but of 
course, whole milk is too expensive 
and the calf should receive skimmed 
milk only after it is three or four 
weeks old. For the first two weeks, 
and possibly for the first three weeks, 
most of the milk should be whole milk 
from the calf’s mother, but when a 
cow gives rich milk some skimmed 
milk may be used even during the first 
two weeks. The proportion of skim- 
med milk may be gradually increased 
so that by the time the calf is three 
or four weeks old it should be getting 
skimmed milk only. Such a calf will 


not be as fat, smooth, and sleek as 
One getting whole milk, but it will 
make good growth and develop into 
just as good a cow. Of course, it re- 
quires care, regular feeding, and ex- 
treme cleanliness to raise calves well 
on skimmed milk. 


Many milk substitutes or calf meals 
are on the market, but there is no 
complete substitute for milk, for rais- 
ing a calf, any more than there is for 
a baby or a pig. It is doubtful if milk 
should ever be completely taken from 
a calf before it is two months old and 
then only -when skimmed milk is not 
available and when a good calf meal 
or milk substitute is used. Some of 
these calf meals contain skim milk 
powder in varying quantities, which is 
good but expensive. These calf meals 
are usually good and will very largely 
take the place of milk, especially after 
the calf is two months old. These 
calf meals contain such materials as 
corn meal, wheat shorts, low grade 
wheat flour, linseed meal, blood meal, 
ground rice, cottonseed meal, etc. 

4. As stated, some skimmed milk 
may be put in the whole milk when 
the calf is a week old, especially if 
the mother’s milk is rich. At three 
or four weeks old the calf may be 
getting skimmed milk only. When 
only skimmed milk is fed something 
else must soon take the place of the 
butter fat. The young calf will begin 
eating whole corn at a month old and 
there is nothing better to supplement 
the skimmed milk. Whole corn is 
better than corn meal. Unless some 
one of the calf meals is used, either 
one mixed at home or a purchased 
meal, a mixture of corn, oats, and 
wheat bran is a good grain mixture. 

A good, clean, sweet, grass hay ora 
legume hay free from dust and mold 
should also be kept in a rack so the 
calf can take what it wants. While a 
liberal amount of milk is being given, 
this hay is probably better for the calf 
than green feed or grazing. 

The dairy heifers should receive 
better care and more feed than they 
usually get in the South. 


How Much Hay for Hard-working 
Horses? 
N HOT weather, when. the horses 
and mules are working hard, what 
amount of hay ought to be fed?, 
The usual rule given by authori- 
ties on the feeding of horses is that 
from 1 pound to 1% pounds should 
be given daily for every 100 pounds 
of live weight. This rule might be 
interpreted to mean that hard-work- 
ing horses should receive one pound 
of hay per 100 pounds weight, while 
idle horses and mules might receive 
more hay, presumably 1% pounds per 
100 pounds live weight. At least this 


is the best interpretation of the rule 


In the opinion of the writer, even 
one pound of hay a day per 100 
pounds of the weight of the animal 
is too much for the best results 
when horses and mules are doing 
hard work and the weather is warm. 
This is also the opinion of many 
practical feeders who have tried re- 
stricting the allowance of hay on 
work stock that had previously been 
allowed all the hay they would take. 
When the hay was restricted to say 
10 pounds a day and all of it fed at 
night, the horses and mules sweat less, 


stood the heat better, kept in better 
flesh, and suffered less from diges- 
tive troubles, such as colic, etc. 

Bulletin No. 95 of the Montana Ex- 
periment Station, in summing up the 
results of experirients with a re- 
stricted hay ration says: “The horses 
that received the smaller amount of 
hay (two-thirds as much as _ they 
would have eaten) had more life and 
sweat less than those that were un- 
limited in their hay.” In other words, 
the horses that would eat 15 pounds 
of hay a day would do better on 10 
pounds and those that would eat 12 
pounds a day would do better on 8 
pounds. Quite an extensive experi- 
ence and observation in the feeding 
of horses and mules, having due re- 
gard for the health and efficiency 
of the animals as well as the matter 
of economy, leads me to suggest the 
following rule for the feeding of 
roughage to horses and mules: The 
amount of hay given any hard-work- 
ing horse or mule, especially in hot 
weather, should never exceed three- 
fourths of a pound per 100 pounds of 
the animal’s weight, and all of it 
should be given at the night feed. 
For driving and saddle horses this is 
even more important than for farm 
work stock. 

Idle horses and those doing light 
work may be allowed to eat all the 
hay they wish, if feeding in this way 
will reduce the cost, as it usually will 
when the hay is grown on the farm. 

No matter how long the habit has 
been practiced or how popular it is, 
the man who fills the racks with hay 
and allows his horses and mules that 
are working hard to gorge them- 
selves is losing money in increased 
feed costs and decreased efficiency 
of his animals. When the weather is 
hot these losses are very great, for 
the excessive feeding of hay so com- 
mon in the South (when we have the 
hay) is largely responsible for the 
deaths from “overheating,” colic, and 
other digestive troubles. The sav- 
ing in hay or the decreased losses 
from inefficiency and death, either 
one alone, will more than pay for the 
increased trouble and cost of the 
more careful feeding. 

The idle horses and mules may be 

allowed all the hay desired when it 
is grown on the place, but owing to 
high shipping charges, when hay is 
purchased, it will pay to restrict the 
hay even to the idle horses and 
mules. 
“The writer, from his experience as 
a practicing veterinarian and with 
the feeding of driving horses, early 
became convinced of the greater 
economy and efficiency resulting 
from the restricting of the hay ra- 
tion to horses and mules doing hard 
or fast work, especially in summer. 
For 25 years I have been pleading 
for a more rational system of hay 
feeding, and every year’s observa- 
tion serves to strengthen my convic- 
tion that excessive hay feeding to 
horses and mules is one of the large 
wastes on American farms. 

The stomach of the horse is small 
and he must work with his muscles, 
often while digesting his feed; there- 
fore, unlike the cow, he can not eco- 
nomically consume large quantities 
of hay when doing hard work. 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 




















Growing Asparagus 
ORTH Carolina: “I sowed asparagus 


seed in trench according to your di- 
rections, but the seed have not germi- 
nated. Shall I resow or buy roots?” 

Seed planted the first week in March 
should have germinated before this. 
Better get fresh seed from a first class 
seed house and resow at once. 


The Mung Bean 
Gourl Carolina: “I send a clipping 


from a Southern seed catalog praising 
highly the Mung bean, and I enclose a 
few of the little beans sent me. Is this 
the Coffee or Jack bean? What is its 
value?” 

No it is not the Jack bean for that is 
a large white bean as large as a Lima 
bean, while the Mung is about the 
smallest of beans. I grew Mung bean 
some years ago and came to the con- 
clusion that while it is good, it is not 
so good for hay as cowpeas and Mam- 
moth Yellow soy beans. 


Crimson Clover Moss 


ORTH Caroline: “I am sending you 

a plant that has about smothered my 
fine stand of crimson clover. Some call 
it German moss.” 

The plant has become a pest in 
crimson clover and came doubtless 
originally mixed with the seed. The 
plant is a native winter plant, a spe- 
cies in the Stellaria or Chickweed 
family. As it seeds very early in spring 
the crop should have been turned un- 
der as soon as it began to bloom and 
a clean cultivated crop planted. All 
of the clover seed grown in infested 
localities is to be suspected and should 
be examined with a magnifying glass 
to see if it contains the little round 
black seed. The sample you send has 
thousands of ripe seed. Avoid that 
land for crimson clover until the weed 
is stamped out. I hear little com- 
plaint of it here this season as there 
has been a general avoidance of in- 
fested seed. 


Rotation of Crops 


ORTH Carolina: “Please suggest a 
short rotation. My land has been 
run down by long cultivation in cotton, 
corn and tobacco, in years past, and I 
want to put it on the up-grade. I am in 
the first of the foothills west of Raleigh.” 


I would suggest a three-year ro- 
tation of corn, wheat, and cotton 
with legumes. You -do not tell me 
whether you will grow tobacco or not. 
So I will leave tobacco out. The 
steep hills can be best put into grass 
and kept in grass to avoid gulleys. 
This can be easily done if the grass 
is not ruined by grazing before the 
sod is set. Then top-dress it every 
spring with raw bone meal and the 
grass can be maintained. Seed with 
20 pounds of orchard grass and 5 
pounds of blue grass. Then on thg 
arable area plant corn and sow peas 
in it at last working. Cut and shock 
corn and set in rows as far apart as 
convenient. Disk the peas down and 
keep the disk going until the surface 
three inches is well fined and then 
drill wheat 5 pecks an acre with 400 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre. 
Sow peas after wheat is cut and cure 
for hay and sow crimson clover on 
the pea stubble. On this turned under 
plant cotton even if the clover is not 
in bloom when time to plow arrives. 
Sow clover again among the cotton at 
first picking, and on this clover spread 
as fast as made the manure from 
feeding the corn stover, pea hay, and 
straw, and turn all under in bloom for 
corn and repeat the rotation. At first 
the cotton will need a complete fer- 
tilizer but your red hills have plenty 
of potash that will become available 


by increasing the organic decay in the 
soil and liming once in six years and 
finally you can make cotton with only 
acid phosphate used broadcast on the 
land. 


Seeds and Seedsmen 


‘| AM offered watermelon seed at 15 
cents, 50 cents, and $1 per pound by 
different seedsmen. Is there that much 
difference in seed of the same kind?” 

Yes, there is that much difference 
in seed and in seedsmen. If the same 
variety of watermelons was offered 
to me by different seedsmen I would 
take the seed priced at $1 a pound. 
It never pays to buy low-priced seed. 
The cost of the seed is but a trifle 
compared with the crop from first- 
class seed and the difference in the 
crop grown from the low-priced seed 
and that from the best will often be 
enough to buy a ton of the low- 
priced stuff. Always buy seed from 
a seedsman who has made a repu- 
tation for good seed and who aims 
to maintain that reputation, and pay 
what the best seed are worth. Low- 
priced seed is a sure indication of low 
quality. The fact that seed will grow 
is no indication of purity or quality 
of the product. The best safeguard 
is the character and reputation of 
the seedsman. 


Tobacco Barn for Potatoes 


OUTH Carolina: “Please tell me all 

about using a tobacco barn for curing 
sweet and Irish potatoes?” . 

tobacco barn if 
tight, for storing 
sweet potatoes, but you cannot cure 
Irish potatoes in the same way. 
These are kept in cold storage. In 
your climate all that is needed for 
the Irish potato is to cover heaps of 
potatoes with earth enough to pre- 
vent frost fromactually reachingthem. 
Any heat at all will simply make 
them sprout. The sweet potato is of 
an entirely different nature. The 
barn being made tight, but with some 


You can use a 
made perfectly 


ventilation above, you can pack the 


potatoes in slatted crates or baskets 
and pile them in the middle of the 
house and not within three feet of 
the walls. Then start the fire and 
run the heat to 85 or 90 degrees un- 
til the potatoes are well dried off 
from the sweat they always pass 
through after storing. After that, a 
temperature of 45 to 50 degrees is 
warm enough, and this can be usu- 
ally maintained without fire heat, 
except ing unusually cold weather. 


Where I live, the sweet potato is the 
leading crop, and few farmers grow 


less than 10 acres. They are stored 
in large curing houses and are mar- 
keted all winter, in fact, all the year. 
As I write this in April there are 
wagon loads of covered hampers go- 
ing to the trains. Some storage 
houses here are heated with hot wa- 
ter pipes, some with flues, and more 
with stalled floors and slatted bins 
in the middle of the house and a 
large stove in the basement to send 
heat all through the building. 


Rooting Pyrus Japonica 
LEASE tell me how and when to 
root the japonica.” 


I suppose that by “japonica” you 
mean the Pyrus japonica or Japanese 
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quince, usually with scarlet flowers, 
though there are rose-colored sorts. 


The specific name, Japonica, simply 
means that it is from Japan. The 
plants can Le rapidly grown from 


seed. The plant bears fruit with me 
plentifully and seed sowed as soon 
as ripe in the fall will grow. The 
quinces, too, make good jelly, but 
the bush rarely bears well in the 
South, as it is apt to bloom in winter 
and the flowers get killed. Make cut- 
tings in the fall 10 inches long and 
bury them in the soil until spring, 
and then set them nearly full length 
in the soil, and they will root by fall, 
Dig near the bush so that the spade 
will cut a few roots, and you will 
usually get sucker plants. In fact, 
cutting of the roots will grow as well 
as cuttings of the top. 


Farmers Should Plant Soy 
Beans 


Inoculation, Thoroughly 


Prepared Seed Bed, and 


Good Soil Are Great Helps for the Successful Pro- 
duction of Soy Beans 


By O. F. McCRARY 


HEN properly used, soy beans 
Wise great value for soil im- 

proving purposes. Of course, it 
is necessary for the beans to be in- 
oculated if they are to gather nitro- 
gen from the air 
to store it in the 
soil when the crop 
is plowed under. 
li the crop is 
grown and every- 
thing is skinned 
off the soil, as is 
sometimes done 
with this crop, and 
other leguminous 
crops, it cannot be 
expected that there will be much im- 
provement from the growing of soy 
beans on the land. The bean vines, 
ton for ton, turned back into the soil 
will add about the same amount of 
humus and nitrogen as is added by 
such leguminous crops as cowpeas, 
vetch, and clover. 

Most of the soy bean growers of 
eastern North Carolina are familiar 
with the advantages of soy bean pas- 
tures for hogs. The same should be 
true of the Piedmont and Mountain 
sections of the state. 

The Variety to Plant 

Y lana best variety of soy beans for 

pasturing hogs is one that will give 
the greatest quantity of food per acre. 
In the eastern part of the state, in- 
cluding the Coastal Plain and most of 
the Piedmont section, the Mammoth 
Yellow will give the largest quantity 
of pasturage for hogs. By planting at 
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different times this variety may be 
made to furnish pasturage from the 
first of September until the first of 
January. 

In regard to earliness, the following 
varieties of soy beans are named in 
order of their earliness, when grown 
at Raleigh, N. C.: Ito San, Manchu, 
Black Eyebrow, Austin, Haberiandt, 
Wilson Black, Virginia, Arlington, 
Chicquita, Hollybrook, Tar Heel 
Black, Mammoth Brown, Tokio, Mam- 
moth Yellow. 

Have Ground Well Prepared 
oO of the chief difficulties in grow- 

ing soy beans, after the land has 
been well drained and properly fertil- 
ized, is the frequent difficulty of hav- 
ing the seed germinate properly and 
the plant get through the soil. To ov- 
ercome this difficulty, the soil should 
be well provided with organic matter, 
and as soon as practicable after a rain 
the land should be gone over with a 
harrow or weeder to break the crust. 
The beans should be covered from 
one to two inches deep. 


Where soy bean seed are to be 
gathered by hand the crop should be 
cultivated in rows. This is true also 
in most cases when the crop is grown 
for hay. In harvesting, the vines may 
be cut with a mowing machine or 
reaper and shocked and dried in the 
field as are other hays. After this the 
beans may bethreshed with a thresh- 
ing machine or with a corn shredder, 
the shredder being arranged so as to 
reduce the speed used when shredding 
corn. Probably the most practical 
method for those who are growing 
soy beans to a considerable extent 
would be to use one of the standard 
soy bean harvesters on the market. 


Some good bulletins on soy beans 
are Farmers’ Bulletins numbers 372, 
931, 886, A-85. These may be secured 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., free 
of charge. 

R. W. Green, Raleigh, N. C., will 
furnish you state bulletins on soy 
beans. He has a number for free dis- 


tribution in North Carolina. 
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The Onward 





March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Let’s Make the Thing Unanimous and Put Farming 
on a Business Basis 


ROM every section of the South 
F and of the country come grat- 
ifying reports of the onsweep- 

ing tide of coOperative marketing. 
Last week the Georgia cotton grow- 


ers began getting their plans fos 
state-wide organization under way, 
and on Tuesday of this week in 


Columbia a state-wide conference 
was held to put the Palmetto state 
in line. 

Meanwhile, Arkansas, through its 
farm bureau, has started a state-wile 
cotton marketing association. The 
plan is to get 200,000 bales of cotton 
covered by contract to the associa- 
tion before starting operation. 

The Mississippi Staple Cotton 
Growers’ Association has contracts 
with its grower members for 182,000 
of the 200,000 bales on which to be- 
gin business. 

The Virginia-North Carolina pea- 
nut growers are winding up their 
tremendously important campaign, as 
will be seen from the statement else- 


where in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 

In Texas, which will soon start its 
1,000,000-bale drive, the Farm Bureau, 
Farmers’ Union, and Cotton Associa- 
tion are working like a great team 


for the same cause. President Lyday 
of the Farmers’ Union says: 

“We shall aid this new movement 
in every possible way. The time has 
at last arrived when the American 
farmer seems to realize the’ potential 
possibilities of organized codpera- 
tion. No longer does he listen cred- 
ulously to the resounding pledge of 
the politician, to solve all rural 
problems, 

“The American farmer today faces 
and realizes the stern fact that his 
problems must be solved by him 
alone, that no other course is prac- 
ticable or possible. Everywhere he is 
enlisting for a determined, persistent 
effort to better his own condition 
through intelligent, practical, codpera- 
tive marketing organizations.” 

President J. T. Orr of the Texas 
Farm Bureau puts the matter in the 
right light when he says: 

“Personally, I have signed the con- 
tract to market all my cotton for five 
years because there is no humanly 
conceivable probability how I can get 
less for my cotton than I have been 
getting under the speculative system, 
while on the other hand, I expect to 
get considerably more. It is a funda- 
mental principle of these marketing 
Organizations that the best salesman 
to be found will be employed in find- 
ing the best market obtainable for my 
cotton and I know that there will be 
no stealage or graft because everyone 
having a financial responsibility in the 
Organization will be properly bonded, 
and also because I know that there 
will be no unnecessary hands through 
which my cotton will go before it 
reaches the ultimate market.” 

Steady Progress in North Carolina 
ps North Carolina the work contin- 

ues to go steadily forward in spite 
of the busy season on the farm. The 
only thing that keeps it from going 
faster is lack of full-time organizers 
to handle counties calling for help. 
As soon as farmers learn that they 
themselves must do the main work of 
reaching their neighbors, we shall go 

Orward still faster. 

At most of the peanut meetings the 
editor of The Progressive Farmer has 
eeen, every peanut grower who 
Stayed to the finish has signed the 
contract, 
agent; Dickson, the hustling county 

t 1 Greene County, writes: 





“More than 60 per cent of the growers 
in this county will sign when given 
the opportunity. Three weeks ago 
when we asked 10 men on the street 
about the plans, they did not know; 
but now 6 or 7 out of 10 have 
signed or want to sign. I started only 
last Friday in Speight’s Bridge Town- 
ship, and the block of territory 
mapped out was worked from man to 
man. Only 65 growers live there; we 
called on 62 of them, the others being 
away, and signed up 59. We have 
signed up at random just where we 
happened to see them about 400 grow- 
ers, the returns coming in about 25 to 
100 a week.” 


W. B. Pace, Pitt County’s live-wire 
agent, writes: “At Bethel we got two 
or three of the best farmers to go 
with us and they started the ball roll- 
ing by signing themselves. We started 
in the town of Bethel by getting the 


SAPIRO IN VIRGINIA AND 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ARON SAPIRO, the famous 

leader of codperative market- 
ing in California and probably the 
world’s greatest speaker on codp- 
eration for farmers, will speak in 
South Boston, Virginia, Danville, 
Virginia, and from three to five 
places in North Carolina in the 
week from May 14 to May 21. 
Watch for exact dates in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 





We also expect to print in next 
week’s paper an account of the big 
South Carolina state meeting to 
start the active sign-up campaign 
among cotton and tobacco farmers 
in that state. 











business men who were farmers to 
sign up. Then we saw every farmer 
who came to town and we were kept 
busy the rest of the day right on the 
streets of Bethel. We saw 21 farmers, 
of whom 17 signed up. There was no 
trouble in getting those who under- 
stood to sign. Thursday I went to 
Arthur and got three farmers with me 
who signed the contracts. They went 
with me all the afternoon and we saw 
20 farmers and got 16 to sign. I have 
given two days to the work of signing 
up farmers, and secured 39 signatures 
to the contracts. Got 39 out of 47 men 
visited.” 

Now Mr. Pace puts it up to inter- 
ested farmers to get busy in their re- 
spective communities, for, as he right- 
ly adds, “I could not have got half 
the men that we did get, had it not 
been for the assistance of the farm- 
ers who so willingly helped me. They 
were men of influence, and that is 
what it is going to take. They can 
sign up the men in their communities 
better than I or anybody else can, and 
in fact, they are indispensable to this 
work.” 


These letters indicate what is being 
done everywhere that the counties 
have perfected strong, working or- 
ganizations. In Wake County and 
Johnston County the Farmers’ Union 
is strongly sponsoring the codpera- 
tive marketing contract. In Iredell 
and Mecklenburg Counties the county 
farm bureaus will undertake the 
sign-up. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who has done 
some highly effective work in tobacco 
counties, presents statistics to show 
that the tobacco farmer gets 8 cents 
out of the dollar that the consumer 
spends for tobacco today. 

In Lenoir County the campaign is 
progressingshandsomely as we go to 
press. 


1,000 a Week Signing Up in Virginia 
HE latest report from Mr. S. D. 
Frissell of the Virginia tobacco 

Organization reads as follows: 

“Five thousand tobacco growers in 
Virginia have signed the contract for 
coOperative marketing. 

“Where the leaders of one county 
are indifferent to the campaign the 
leaders of five more can hardly be re- 
strained from advancing in the attack 
before the hour set. ‘Codperate to 
win codperation’ has now become the 
slogan of tobacco growers in Virginia 
who are signing the contract at the 
rate of a thousand every week. 

“Twenty meetings in a day is no 
uncommon record in the present 
drive. It is harder to hold new coun- 
ties from rushing into the fight before 
they have been organized than to 
keep eager troops from overrunning 
their alignment in the advance of a 
victorious army. 

“Those counties which have organ- 
ized with greatest care, have made the 
greatest drive. With a 50 per cent 
sign-up accomplished in most of the 
first dozen counties of Virginia to en- 
ter the fight, six more Virginia coun- 
ties are now prepared for the ad- 
vance. 

“Six skirmishes in Lunenburg, mobi- 
lization of leaders and workers in 
Louisa and Campbell, rallies of local 
units in Cumberland, and great activ- 
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ity along the eastern front in Hanover 
and Caroline, are scheduled for this 
week, while the advance goes steadily 
forward in those seven counties 
which are now beyond their first ob- 
jective of a 50 per cent sign-up. 

“Fighting at the front this week 
are high officials of the State Exten- 
sion Department, three district age...s, 
a prominent banker, 10 demonstration 
agents, school principals, and planters 
whose tobacco runs into many hun- 
dred thousands of pounds. 

“In a week’s campaign Caroline 
County neared a 50 per cent sign-up, 
Hanover made a strong start and 
Louisa has thoroughly prepared for 
her attack next week. Henry County 
in the west reports successful meet- 
ings at the start and Halifax is mobil- 
izing for a tremendous drive through 
the second largest tobacco-growing 
county of Virginia. 

“When Aaron Sapiro said ‘There 
isn’t a power on earth that can keep 
the tobacco-growing industry from 
becoming stabilized in a year’s time if 
the growers want to do it, the Vir- 
ginia growers took him at his word. 

“The growers who curtailed their 
crop with hope of some relief for 1921 
have now become the fighting force of 
a great drive to revolutionize their in- 
dustry and obtain a fair division of 
the profit from the world’s best to- 
bacco belt.” 


Congratulations to Peanut 
Growers 


Sufficient Number of Farmers Have Signed Contract 
to Insure Cooperative Marketing Association 


DEAR Friends: 


We, the undersigned individuals, 
who have given somewhat of our time 
and thought to helping in the move- 
ment for the organization of the pea- 
nut growers for coéperative market- 
ing, wish to take this opportunity to 
rejoice with the growers. 

It is great good news that the vic- 
tory has now been effectually won 
and that it only remains to clean up 
a few spots that have not yet been 
thoroughly worked and to sign up a 
few hesitating growers in every 
neighborhood. 

The Peanut Growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina are to be congrat- 
ulated that they have thus led the 
way in the Southeast in a great co- 
Operative commodity marketing or- 
ganization. Over in Oklahoma the 
cotton. growers have just finished 
their organization with more than the 
required 300,000 bales being signed up 
—and with the expectation that a full 
half million bales will be marketed 
codperatively through the growers’ 
own organization next fall. But east 
of the Mississippi River it is the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina peanut growers who 
have the honor of being first in a 
great movement that is fast sweeping 
over the whole South. Your success 
will only hearten and inspire the to- 
bacco farmers and cotton farmers as 
they make haste to follow your proe 
gressive and leaderlike action. 

Every peanut grower who has 
signed the contract and thus become 
a pioneer in a great and historic 
movement has reason to be proud of 
the fact and his children should treas- 
ure the memory of it. 

It is true doctrine that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and now that vic- 
tory is practically won there is just 
one more thing to do—we must make 
the victory an overwhelming one. 

The special object of this letter 
therefore, is not simply to rejoice over 
the victory, but to make a special 
appeal to every grower who has 
signed the contract to try to get at 
least one additional signer within the 
next two weeks—within the next 
week if possible. 

Individual action will 
mich. Group action wilt accomplish - 


accomplish : 


still more, and every county now 
should form a county unit of the co- 
Operative marketing association, with 
a president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary, and one or two captains for 
each district or township, with every 
signer in the district or township re- 
sponsible as a committee of one to get 
at least one other signer. 


We suggest that a given date bé 
named for cleaning up the work in 
each county. 


We must not be content with just 
50 per cent of the peanut growers of 
the two states. Every neighbor of 
yours will be more interested in the 
organization if he signs now and be- 
comes a charter member instead of 
coming in later after somebody else 
has done the work and prepared the 
way. 

Remember that the more signers 
there are at the time of organization 
and the greater the volume of peanuts 
handled by the association, -the 
smaller will be the operating expense 
on each individual grower. 

Our last and final appeal to every 
signer, therefore, is this: 

Please make up your mind now that 
you are going to get at least one addi- 
tional signer. If every signer will try 
to do this, we should start the organ- 
ization with 75 per cent of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina peanuts handled by it 
this season. 

It is not enough just to barely win 
the victory. Let us make it an over- 
whelming one. If any grower is not 
able to make the first payment of $10 
in cash, he can give his note payable 
December 1, so that he can sell pea- 
nuts to pay it before that time. 

Again congratulating you on this 
victory and hoping every grower will 
join in the “Every Signer Get An- 
other” campaign, we remain. 

Yours truly, 

E. J. GRIFFIN, president. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE, secretary and 

manager. 

J. R. HUTCHESON, director Vir- 

ginia Extension Service. 

B. W. Kilgore, director. North 

Carolina Extension Service. 

CLARENCE POE, editor The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 
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Forward March of Carolinas-Virginia Agriculture 


Timely Questions and An- 
swers 


Extra Early Velvet Beans 
O YOU recommend velvet beans for 
sandy soil in Phaaies County? 
Black Fiswts Fr 


sburg, S.C. 
Yes. Plant Alexander’s Bunch or 
Hundred-day Speckled when it is time 


to plant cotton. 


When Shall I Cut Alfalfa? 


HAVE a trial acre of alfalfa planted 
the last week in last August. It is 
now more than a foot high. I would 
like to know when to cut it. 
JOHN RENFROE. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. 

The common practice is to cut for 
hay within a week or ten days 
after the first blossoms appear. If 
blossoming is delayed, as is some- 
times the case in wet seasons or very 
dry weather, cut when the new shoots 
appear at the base of the stems. 


When to Cut Oats and Vetch 


HAVE 10 acres of oats and vetch. 

Both are 18 to 24 inches high, and the 
oats are heading, but the vetch is not in 
bloom. When should I cut for hay? 

Florence Co., S. C. J. Ps Re 

Cut when the oats are in the dough 
stage. Be guided more by the time to 
cut the oats than by the vetch. The 
first grain of oat to begin to ripen 
is the one at the top of the stem and 
the crop will make better hay if har- 
vested just before the husk or chaff 
of these grains begins to turn. 


Shall I Plant Last Year’s Left-over 
Garden Seed? 

THE length of time garden seeds re- 

tain vitality is variable and ranges 
from two to ten years or longer. The 
vitality of the seed when cured, the 
manner of curing and the condition 
under which they are kept all modify 
the length of time seeds may retain 
power to germinate. Onion, parsnip, 
and salsify seeds lose their vitality 
after the second year; beans, leek, 
lettuce, corn, and garden peas after 
the third year. 

Planting the first three of the above 
kinds kept over from last spring will 
be attended with some risk, 


Smut in Wheat 


HAVE a fine three-acre field of wheat 

and wish to save the grain for seed. 
I did not treat it for smut. Will it pay 
to go over the field when it heads and 
cut and remove all smutty¢heads? 

EDGAR ALLEN 

Alamance County, N. C. 

This would be expensive and ted- 
ious and would result in some injury 
to the wheat by mashing it down. 
Besides, the spores or germs of the 
smut would mature before all smutted 
heads could be destroyed. I believe 
the better plan would be to treat the 
seed before sowing next fall. Direc- 
tions for this will be found in our 
1921 Reference Special. 


To Destroy Cut Worms 


UT worms are very destructive in my 
garden. How may I get rid of them? 
Bethune, N. C. G. M. O. 


Mix well 5 pounds of wheat bran 
and 2 ounces of Paris green. Add one 
teacup of molasses and the juice of 
one small lemon to 2 quarts warm 
water, and stir until mixed. Moisten 
the bran and Paris green with this. 
Place it on freshly prepared land be- 
fore plants are set out or along the 
rows of seeds before they come up. 
If deposited in lumps the size of.a 
cherry or a teaspoonful under pieces 


of board, bark, or chips, this poison 
is very effective. If you have a clover 
or alfalfa field, spray a section of this 
with arsenate of lead or Paris green, 
cut and drop small bundles where the 
cutworms are bad. These two poisons 
should be applied late in the after- 


noon, 


Cowpea Wilt 
Y cowpeas died in spots last year and 
year before. How can I stop them? 
Oconee Co., S.C. J. E. STUBBS 
Your peas died of the wilt, most 
probably. Plant the Brabham and 
Iron varieties, which are resistant to 
this disease. 


North Carolina’s Club Leader and 
Assistant State Agent 


HE North Carolina boys and girls 

who are club members have a 
leader who is in the closest sympathy 
with this great work. Mr. Mask was 
born on a farm in the foothills of Ala- 
bama, and says that even now the 
memory of the music of the whisper- 
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HOMER H. B. MASK 


ing, singing winds as they danced 
through long leaf pines is one of the 
most pleasant of his recollections. 
Mr. Mask went to a “log cabin rural 
school” and while he does not say so, 


we are confident that he was barefoot 
most of the time and that he worked 
as hard on his lessons and played as 


hard as any other member of his 
school. 
At the age of 17 he entered the 


Southern Industrial Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, and while there worked 
two days and went to school four 
days, spending .the summers at the 
school farm except one, and this one 
was spent at the Summer School, Am- 
herst, Mass. 


In 1909 he entered Auburn, the agri- 
cultural college of Alabama, and by 
his industry, earnestness, and effi- 
ciency soon won the confidence of the 
college authorities. While a student 
he was given the responsible position 
of superintendent of the college farm, 
a position he held for three years or 
until graduation. He was also super- 
intendent of a large plantation near 
Opelika, Alabama, and spent one sum- 
mer ona large livestock farm at 
Wayne, Illinois. 


In July, 1915, Mr. Mask came to 
North Carolina and entered upon 
farm demonstration work as county 
agent in Catawba County. He was so 


successful as a county agent that he 
was called to a broader field and since 
January, 1919, his good works have 
been felt all over the-state. Hundreds 
of club members know and love him, 


Enemy of Pine Trees Is Readily 
Controlled 


ORE merchantable-sized timber 
was probably killed in the South- 
ern pine belt during the last 30 years 
by the Southern pine beetle than died 
from all offer causes combined. It is 
one of the most destructive enemies 
of all species of pine, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Texas; yet the prevention of 
serious outbreaks and the control of 
this menace to the great timber re- 
sources of the South not only are 
possible but entirely practicable, say 
specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1188, The Southern Pine Bee- 
tle, just published. It is only neces- 
sary, says the bulletin, to cut and util- 
ize for fuel or lumber, during the fall 
and winter months, all trees that died 
during the late summer and fall, mak- 
ing sure that the bark of the main 
trunk is burned. 


The Growing of Peanuts 
for 1921 


By T. E. BROWNE 


Woe peanuts are planted for 
pork production and the hogs 
are allowed- to harvest them, 
thus. leaving roots and vines in the 
field, they possess good soil-building 
values and are unexcelled for pork 
production. 

Outside of the regular peanut belt 
the peanut is used almost exclusively 
either for home consumption, hay, 
hog feed, etc., or to sell to oil mills. 
It is a good year to pay particular 
attention to the peanut crop, es- 
pecially for the first named pur- 
poses. 

In the special peanut counties of 
North Carolina and Virginia, there 
may be a tendency to increase the 
acreage during the year of 1921 be- 
cause the price of peanuts is com- 
paratively higher than the price of 
cotton. Of course, if the farmers 
produce a very greatly increased crop 


of peanuts for the market, it no 
doubt will cause a slaughtering of 
prices. However, there is always a 


demand for high quality peanuts, and 





S THE weather becomes warm- 

er, it is more important to 
run the harrow immediately be- 
hind the plow. The same time 
given then may accomplish twice 
as much good as if postponed un- 
til clods are hardened. 


2. Kill the grass before it gets a 
start. Here, too, work done 
promptly will accomplish twice as 
much as later work. 


3. Don’t overlook grazing crops 
for hogs. Cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, peanuts, sweet po- 
tatoes, and others may be planted 
now. 


4. Too much cotton and tobacco 
is being planted. You may lose 
money on both. Better decide be- 
fore it is too late to plant a few 
more acres of food and feed crops 


instead of “money crops” that 
don’t mean net money. 
5. Get a canning outfit and 


plant enough to make it pay. Fill 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


your pantry and you will spend 
less at the store next winter and 
spring. 

6. Newly made terraces, ditches, 
and roads should be inspected af- 
ter each washing rain. “A stitch 
in time” is a good motto to re- 
member if even a small break ap- 
pears. 

7. Flies may bring death into 
your home. Kill them before they 
lay eggs. Screen the house and 
keep all food away from them. 

8. It is cheaper to poison in- 
sects than to feed them. If half 
of your hogs die of disease, you 
get excited. Keep your spray 
pump going or you_may lose more 
than half your fruit and veget- 
ables. 


9. Once again, remember that 
no other piece of land will pay so 
well this year as the garden. It 
is not too late to put in several 
new vegetables you have not pre- 
viously been growing. *° 








the same advice that has been given 
heretofore will apply just as aptly 
this year, namely, that the effort 
should be to produce on fewer acres 
the largest quantity of high-grade 
peanuts per acre by using the very 
best methods of preparation and cul- 
tivation. It is quite possible that the 
peanut farmers can make a profit 
out of their crop this year by plant- 
ing a reasonable acreage and only 
digging for market that part of the 
crop that promises a good yield of 
high-grade nuts, leaving to be har- 
vested by the hogs those fields or 
parts of fields that do not promise a 
profitable return. 


Peanuts give large returns for 
thorough preparation of the seed bed. 
The frequent stirring of the surface 
soil before planting is the most prof- 
itable part of the cultivation of the 
peanut crop. 

The Spanish variety is always saf- 
est and surest, since it produces un- 
der a variety of soil and climatic 
conditions, and may be planted later 
in the season. It is the earliest va- 
riety. The most. popular commercial 
variety in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia is the North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia Bunch. The Jumbo variety 
produces a nut of high sale value, 
but it does not produce in quantity 
or quality as well as the Bunch. 


One thing that is very much in 
favor of the peanut as a 1921 crop 
is the fact that where it is grown in 
rotation with cotton and with corn 
in which peas and soy beans are 
grown, very satisfactory yields may 
be obtained without the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Wherever) the 
land has not been well limed previous- 
ly, ground limestone or ground oys- 
ter shells at the rate of at least 1, 


pounds per acre should be_ used, 
wherever the large varieties are 
planted. 


The successful progress of the Co- 
Sperative Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion should cause the peanut farmers 
to take courage and try to see to it 
that for the year 1921 they only grow 
such a quantity of peanuts as can be 
profitably marketed, and not at- 


tempt to overtax the efforts of this 
new organization the 
goes jnto operation. 


first year it 
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Garden and Orchard || TIMKENS MEAN - MORE ««d BETTER FARMING - BY POWER 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








HE mild winter is responsible for a | 
a full crop of May inseets this 
year. The harlequin bug, potato bug, 
cabbage worm, and plant lice are 
abundant, and will 
do great damage 
if not kept in 
check. Success 
with many vegeta- 
bles depends upon 
control of insects 
and it will pay 
any gardener to 
make a close study | 
of their identifica- | 
} 





tion and control. 

I, 
Leeks deserve a place in every gar- 
den. They may be depended upon the 
year round and are as easily grown as 
the onion. Thin the plants to 4 inches 
apart in the row and cultivate clean 
and shallow. When the plants are 
full size, hill them up 6 or 10 inches to 
bleach the stems. The stems are 
thick and long and not enlarged at 
the base like the onion. They take 
the place of onions on the table and 
may be used for flavoring as onion 
and garlic are used, or they may be 
boiled and served with cream dress- 
ing, or fried. 


MR. NEWMAN 


i. 


For winter use and in addition to 
the regular fall and winter garden to 
be planted next summer and fall, look 
over the following list, and if you! 
have not already done so, get ready to | 
plant such of these as may be needed | 
in the home or may be sold: | 
(abc) Beet (bc) Cowpeas 
(abe) Carrot (bc) Beans, dry 
(bc) Cucumber (abc) Corn 
(bc) Parsnip (c) Onion 
(bc) Pumpkin (ab) Potato, Irish 

(ab) Squash, winter 

(be) Parsley 
(abc) Beans, snap 

(c) Pepper (c) Potato, sweet 

(a) Salsify (bc) Tomato 

This list includes kinds that should 
already be planted and up, (a); should 
be planted now,-(b); or may ve| 
planted later and in succession, (c). | 
This list also includes vegetables 
which, in addition to being used fresh, 
may be carried over into the winter 
(a) in the garden, (b) in specially con- | 
structed storage places such as c2l- 
lars, hills, and trenches, or (c) they 
may be dried, brined, pickled, or can- 
ned. Decide what you want and how 
much you want, and then grow it. If 
cotton is selling for 7 cents and to- 
bacco for 10 cents next fall, you will 
have your food supply insured with a 
surplus from your dairy, poultry 
yard, and garden. Few people realize | 
how nearly the garden and little | 
Patches may be made the source of 
half or more than half the food sup- 
ply of the family every day in the 
year, if they so desire. Fifteen of the 
twenty in the above list may in one or 
more forms be ready for use any and | 
every day in the year. Add to these | 
the several winter kinds, some less } 
Common summer ones, and the all- 
the-year-round cabbage, and we car- 
not help but realize what a great in- 
stitution the garden is and how im- | 
Periectly we utilize its advantazes. 

Hil. 


a not allow apple, peach, pear, or | 
Ng to overbear. Thin the young 
Tuit to a stand and you will have a 
favier yield of better quality. 

IV. 


meant caterpillars are getting in 
cir destructive work now. Tie with 
Wire a bundle of old rags or cotton 
ogthey five or six inches in diame- 
th ire this tothe end of a light pole, 
~ ate the rags with kerosene oil, 
nd burn the “tents” when the cater- 
: lars are in them. Just a dip with 
€ torch will get them. They feed 


(bc) Beans, butter 
(bc) Celery 
(bc) Okra 





st certain times of the day and 
ing res their tents when not feed- 
‘ad ay is an easy, quick, and sure 
ees destroy them where no pois- 
. Spray has been applied. Spray- 

& with arsenate of lead is equally 
ective, ; 


as eff 














More 
Extensive Yet 


Less Expensive Farming 


Just as the reaper and binder years ago did away 
with the necessity of collecting, at a certain time, 
from six to ten extra ‘‘hands’’, so does the tractor 
replace not only horses and men, but so dis- 
tributes the work that a general saving in time, 
men, and money results. 


Whether it be a job of plowing, cultivating, thresh- 
ing, potato digging, or any of a dozen and one 
other farm activities, the tractor must be ready 
at all times to take up the burden. 


And so every single part of a tractor must be 
inherently reliable and dependable. Each part 
must withstand the tremendous strain to which 
a tractor is put. A tractor never “‘coasts’’. 


When it comes to a question of bearings designers 
and engineers usually specify Timkens. 


They know that in the wheels, transmissions, 
differentials, and pinion and worm mountings 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings carry all loads 
no matter from what angle they are applied. 


They know that when the inevitable wear that 
must follow motion does come Timkens do not 
have to be thrown away and replaced at con- 
siderable cost in time and money. A simple 
adjustment or take-up, easily and quickly made, 
makes a Timken Tapered Roller Bearing func- 
tion as if it were new. 


And they know that Timken Bearings will pro- 
long the life of the tractor; will save time and 
money for the farmer; and consequently will aid 
in the development of More and Better Farming 
By Power. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co, Canton, Ohio 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Tractors, Farm Implements, Trucks, 
Passenger Cars, Machinery, Trailers, and Industrial Appliances 


Send for free booklet on ‘More and Better Farming By Power*” 











STONECYPHERS 


this spring? Nothing will pay 











Squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money 








IRISH 
OTATO BUG KILLER 


TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER 
Why not plant at least one-fourth acre to Irish Potatoes 


ou better. Two 35¢ 
C7 cans of STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the 
yield. At Druggists and General Stores. Your 
dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 


refunded if not satisfied. — 
Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S. C. Ai 


= 


Tae 
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Ready Money 


All the Time for Progressive Farmer 
Agents. 

The Progressive Farmer agent is 
making money because he is repre- 
senting a farm weekly that has a 
place in every Southern home, and he 
is able to get a renewal or new sub- 
scription from practically every call 
he makes. : 

There is a big money-making op- 
portunity for a hustling agent in 
your community. Write today for 
full particulars of money-making of- 




















Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish. cans and labels.’ 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolia Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 





using a 


particulars. 








LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED 


We need someone to take subscrip- 
tions for us in your neighborhood. 
We pay well for this work. Write for 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


fer to agents and get started right 
now. Turn your spare time into cash 
money during 1921. 


CUUUOAEOOUDEAOUAAACUOUUUAOCUUUUEEEEDERREEEEOOGEGGEOOGOOOEEEOOUUEES 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Please send me full particulars of 
your money-making offer to agents, 
as I am going to represent you here. 
Name  .....scccees eccccceceocooeds eoceccce 
codbocccocccocmesscees 


Postoffice ........ 


Rew GR 6.8562. ceSeeeds « BUCO. soccdcosecs 
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Runty Livestock Largely 


Preventable 


Improved Methods of Breeding and Feeding Are 
Principal Factors in Raising Quickly-maturing 
and Profitable Animals—Stockmen Tell How 
They Maintain Runt-free Farms 


HE importance which livestock 
breeders and farmers attach to 
good breeding, as well as proper 
feeding, is the outstanding result of 
an inquiry recently made by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture into the causes of runty or 
poorly developed livestock. Inferior 
breeding, poor feeding, and parasites 
are shown to be the principal causes 
of undersized and underdeveloped 
domestic animals. About 75 per cent 
of runtiness is traceable to these fac- 
tors. 

The figures and comments are 
based not only on the number of an- 
imals born small or undersized, but 
also upon the use of the term runt, 
in ite broader sense, which includes 
older animals that are stunted, no- 
ticeably undersized, or of inferior de- 
velopment compared with normal 
animals. 

In presenting figures to show the 
relative importance which stockmen 
attach to various phases of the runt 
question, the department points out 
that such figures must be consid- 
ered only approximate and of prelim- 
inary character. 


Seven Reasons for Runts 


—ves main causes and various 
other contributing ones explain 
why animals are born runty or be- 
come runts later. Inferior breeding 
and inadequate or unsuitable feed 
head the list. Following is the sum- 
mary of opinions from 783 livestock 
owners: 
Principal Causes of Runty Livestock 


Pet. 
EY CO, Oo co eases ie aeaes 31.6 
Inadequate or unsuitable feed............ 30.4 
Parasites and insect pests................ 15.1 
Inadequate housimg and care............. 12.4 
COED GUOOORER oo. coscciccccccsvecdes 49 
Exposure pete 2.9 
tn Sin theuminnktwasitbekinas 1.0 
Ee eee 1.7 


Inbred scrubs, it appears from sup- 
plementary comments, are likely to 
produce a very high percentage of 
runty livestock, whereas well-selected, 
purebred stock produce very few un- 
dersized animals. Different causes 
for runts may act in combination. 

One farmer, who is breeding good 
purebred hogs and feeding them a 
variety and plenty of feed, states: 
“We have not had a runty pig in two 
years, although the litters sometimes 
contain from 9 to 11 pigs each.” He 
gives good breeding and feeding as 
reasons for this. 


Most Runts at Birth Occur Among 
Hogs 


NSWERS to the inquiries show 

that runtiness is most prevalent 
among hogs, the average percentage 
reported being 10.1. This includes a 
number of farms which reported no 
runts at all. Specialists of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry point out, 
however, that as the hog is the only 
farm animal giving birth to many 
young at a time, undersized animals 
are more noticeable than a small an- 
imal born alone as in the case of 
colts or calves. Judging from the 
statements of successful hog raisers, 
however, reasonable uniformity may 
be obtained even in fairly large lit- 
ters. 

One breeder reports that he fre- 
quently obtains litters of from eight 
to nine pigs with scarcely a percep- 
tible variation in size. 

Weaning Time the Critical Period 

SUMMARY of 929 opinions shows 
that a comparatively smalt-“pum- 
ber of animals are born runty, and 


that most stunting of growth begins 
a relatively short time before wean- 
ing soon after weaning. After 
weaning is safely past, runtiness is 
not likely to occur among stock that 
is reasonably well-housed and cared 
for. 


or 


At birth 
Infamcy or before weaning.. 
Shortly after weaning..... 
General early part of life.. “on 
Ee GT Bien cetdepcnecivecsevcecssdscsene 

In discussing the time when runti- 
ness appears one stockman states: 
“The. critical time in raising farm 
livestock is when they get old enough 
to require more food than their dams 
can supply and just after they are 
weaned.” 


Financial Considerations in Handling 
Runts 

N REPLY to a question on the prac- 

ticability of raising runts to mar- 

ket size, 74 per cent of the replies 

imdicate that it is not profitable, 14 

per cent answered either yes, or yes, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee re 
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RUNTS AND A WELL-CARED-FOR PIG 


The three pigs in the picture are 
12 and 15 pounds, respectively, and 


all about four months old. The two small pigs weigh 
are affected with worms. 


The large pig, which escaped 


serious injury by the worms, weighs % pounds. 


at the problem of runtiness show the 
opportunity for reducing and even 
practically eliminating it. 


How Breeders Eliminate Runts or 
Poorly-developed Animals 


STOCKMAN of the state of 

Washington contributes this 
experience to the discussion, “Better 
breeding, better feeding, and housing 
have been my aim and I have reduced 
my runts from 40 per cent to 10 per 
cent within three years. I discovered 
that I lost money on nine-tenths of 
the runts that I raised. to normal 
size, and with the others broke even. 
Breed and feed make the animal 
every time.” 
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THE PROPER CARE EXERTS A 
The pigs are of the same age 


BIG INFLUENCE ON GROWTH 


The big one, a purebred Berkshire, was cared for by the 


boy, who belongs to a pig club. ” The father owms the other. 


with qualifications. Comments show 
that a well-bred animal, even though 
undersized, will develop into a nor- 
mal animal when it is given a fair 
chance. “With inherited runtiness 
due to inferior breeding,” one stock- 
man declared, “it does not pay.” Other 
cases due to lack of proper feed may 
be raised with profit.” 


Several dairymen explained that 
they have had calves that were small 
at birth which, with good care and 
feed, made very good cows. Another 
breeder declares: “Reing born small 
generally has little influence on the 
size of an animal at maturity if it 
has proper nourishment to maturity; 
but to develop into a high-class an- 
imal it must have good breeding back 
of it, and to do this best we must use 
purebred sires that are good indi- 
viduals with strong constitutions.” 


Replies indicated practical unan- 
imity in considering runty livestock 
a serious drain on the industry and 
a loss to the owner. Though some 
estimated that their financial returns 
would be more than 25 per cent 
greater if runts were eliminated, the 
more common estimate was between 
5 and 10 per cent. 


Great Reduction of Runts Possible 
OF ALL replies to the practicabil- 

ity of reducing runts among 
farm animals, 89 per cent were affirm- 


ative and without qualifications. Ten 
per cent regarded reduction possi- 
ble, but not~-always profitable. The 


remaining 1 per cent were negative 
replies. In this connection a number 
of livestock owners frankly express- 
ed their inability to cope with the 
runt problem. The experiences given 
by many stockmen who are working 





growth; 


A Virginia dairyman states that by 
bringing a fine, large, healthy, pure- 
bred bull into his herd, his calves al- 
most doubled in weight at birth. An- 
other stockman writes, in discussing 
the importance of good breeding, 
“When I raised scrub cattle I lost 
much time and money on runts. Bet- 
ter breeding will do away with nine- 
tenths of the runts.” Another states 
that by using a purebred sire, he has 
reduced the percentage of runts far 
below the 20 per cent which prevailed 
as long as all of his stock were scrubs. 


A South Dakota farmer remarked, 
“Be sure you have a good sire, give 
proper care, and there will be very 
few runts. Of 50 calves last year there 
was not a runt in the buneh. There 
are practically no runts on our farm 
of 1,351 acres.” 


A breeder of dairy cattle in Louis- 
iana attributes-much of his success in 
eliminating runts to the use of bal- 
anced rations. 

A New England farmer strongly re- 
commends the elimination of all fe- 
males that are not good mothers as 
a means of fixing strong constitution 
in the herd. 

By using purebred sires, good fe- 
males, and proper feeding, a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer asserts that he has prac- 
tically eliminated scrubs in all classes 
of his livestock. 


Agree on Benefits of Early Hatching 
XPERIENCES in poultry raising 


are similar to methods of prevent- 


ing runts among large animals. One 
breeder states, “My flock has been 
remarkably free from runts, due first 


to good, healthy stock; second, to 
plenty of range and plenty of differ- 
ent feeds that go to make a uniform 
and, third, to clean and dry 


quarters. JI find the best method of 
prevention is starting chicks in an 
inclosure under cover and keeping 
them scratching in two or three 
inches of fine alfalfa.” Many empha- 
size the importance of early hatching, 
One farmer estimated that one-third 
of his late hatches (after May 1) were 
runty. Another avoids hatching later 
than June 1. Still another advises, 
“Cull out and sell the runts, get better 
straims and continue to cull until you 
have dependable stock.” Breeding, 
feeding, and culling received the prin- 
cipal attention with emphasis on the 
importance of vigorous birds and fre. 
quent changes of males. 


General conclusions indicate that 
while runts or smal? animals at birth 
may frequently occur, the percentage 
is smalk—less than 5 per cent; the 
other 95 per cent are largely caused 
by inferior breeding, madequate or 
insufficient feed, care, and manage- 
ment. There are also such other fac- 
tors as parasites and diseases which 
many times are brought on by unfav- 
orable conditions under which the an- 
imals are kept. 


Two Champion Jerseys Again on 
Test 


T= cow that has given more but- 
ter fat in official records than 
any other bovine is now on her tenth 
official record, though she is more 
than 16 years old. In the first 125 
days of her present year’s test So- 
phie 19th of Hood Farm has made 
5,137 pounds of milk and 295 pounds 
of butter fat. 


It looks as though Sophie 19th will 
add close to 700 pounds of butter fat 
to her previous nine records which 
total 110,938 pounds of milk and 9,354 
pounds of butter fat. 


This remarkable cow has _ been 
breed champion for one year’s work 
with 999 pounds of butter fat, and at 
that time many fanciers thought she 
had given the best that was in her. 
Five years have passed, however, and 
Sophie today is in as vigorous health 
as ever. 


A Pacific Coast Rival 


IVE La France of Marion, Oregon, 
the only cow that ever made two 
records of over 1,000 pounds of butter 
fat, has more butter fat to her credit 
over a four-year period than her 
rival in Massachusetts, and is busy 
making her fifth official record at 4 
little over seven years of age. In 227 
days she has made 8,000 pounds of 
milk and 545 pounds of butter fat, 
and at last reports was going at tlie 
rate of two pounds of butter fat per 
day. 


ey TLE it may not pay to grow com- 
mercial crops on any but the — 


land this year, without a doubt ; 
ane 


pay to grow soil-improving crops 


thereby be ready to farm when a 
tions are really good. One-half of the 
reduced cotton and tobacco land in ore 
and hay for local use, the other hal 

legumes for the soil—this seems to be 


the best. course for this year: 
Johnson. 


about 


JW. 
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By F. J ROTHPLETZ 
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O TURKEY eggs hatch well under 

hens? This is the burden of some 
late inquiries. The large American 
and English breeds can hatch them as 
well as turkey hens, but not over 8 or 
9 eggs should be put under one. It 
takes 28 days for them to hatch. In 
arranging nests, they should be made 
on the ground—selecting a ¢lean, dry 
place. The litter in the nest should 
all be taken out about the twenty- 
sixth day and replaced by clean soft 
litter. The hen should be dusted with 
insect powder about four times during 
the setting period, the last dusting 
eh two or three days before poults are 








“ due to hatch. 
P * * x 
be Do not overfeed turkey poults. 
ing Better keep them a little hungry— 
ree make them scratch. The hen can be 
haa allowed to run with them after the 
ng. fourth or fifth day, being careful to 
tod keep them cooped until dew is off, 
re and in wet weather. 
ter - 2 
es, A coop should be provided for the 
ter hen and turkey poults, large enough 
‘ou to give plenty of space. The front 
ng, should be slatted. It should be placed 
n= in a run where young grain or other 
he green ‘stuff is growing, so that, both 
ren the hen and the poults can have it 
all the time. Sand, water, and the 
green stuff is all the poults will need 
iat the first two days. About the same 
th feeds that do for chicks will answer 
ge for poults for the first three or four 
he days, and the same only a little 
ed coarser after that. Chopped onions are 
or good. Clabber, seasoned with pepper 
and a little salt, should be given.’ 
c~ * * Ok 
-" A subscriber, who failed to sign her 
na name, asks for “cure” for lice and 
mites in nests. We have quite lately 
told of the sodium fluoride treatment 
for lice, which breed and live on the 
\n poultry. Mites breed and live in 
cracks and holes in the woodwork, 
many on the lower side of roost poles. 
‘3 The best treatment for these, is a 
: thorough application of hot white- 
. ya wash containing creolin, kerosene, or 
carbolic acid. This is best applied 
6 with a spray pump, and every inch of 
, wood work should be treated. The 


ai roost poles should be® movable and 
le taken out for treatment. Burn all old 
ls litter. Lacking the whitewash, spray 

with creolin, zenoleum, or strong ker- 
Il osene solutions. 

~ * a 
ut 
Some of our correspondents com- 
‘4 plain that when writing for bulletins 
they have been advised “Supply ex- 
hausted,” As every Congressman 
and United States Senator has a cer- 
tain quota of public documents in- 
cluding bulletins, it may happen that 
the calls on them exceed their sup- 
ply. In such cases, the bulletins, un- 
less out of print, can always be had 
h from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., by remitting a 
postal money order or express money 
order for the cost, which, for most 
bulletins, is 5 cents each. Every poul- 
try breeder should get Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 801, on “Lice and Mites .on 
Poultry,” and Bulletin No. 957, “Im- 
portant Poultry Diseases.” Having 
them on hand may save valuable time. 
x * * 


- ~~." oe Ta 


rr = == ro. 2a we 


Don’t overlook the necessity of 
, keeping all small and growing chicks 
: In separate houses and runs. Never 
let them run with grown fowls. 

x *k * 

Look out for lice and mites. Hot 
weather multiplies them. Look up 
the January Reference Special and 
find the remedies ir it. 


= Sr ys FF 


. Pressing his cherished “first pair of long- 
les with one of the best tea’ towels is a 
disconcerting enough sight for the mother 
of any 15-year-old, but she wouldn’t discour- 

me age this burst of vanity for anything in the 
world. One wise parent has found that a 
special closet devoted just to cleaning 

uids, brushes, shoe polish, pressing cloths, 
etc., has been a great help all round. 










The Poultry Yard || 
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Veteran Farmers Use 
McCormick, Deering and 
Milwaukee Binders 


CAPE ARS your grain crop while you have time, by ordering neces- 
sary time-and-labor-saving harvesting equipment and genuine I H C 
repairs from your nearby International dealer. Place your reliance in 
machines bearing the time-tried, service-proved names—McCormick, 
Deering and Milwaukee. These are names your father and grandfather 
knew well—and trusted. The reputation of this Company assures you that 
they are today as ever worthy of your confidence. 


cA Time for Looking Forward 


After long and difficult wanderings we are coming to steadier days. Let 
us turn our backs on doubt and dissension and observe with fair minds the 
great problems that face Industry as well as Agriculture. We cannot lag by 
the wayside and go forward at the same time. 

For yourself, be the true American optimist. Defend your faith in the 
success of the year,and in the future of America—and help your fields to 
yield to the limit of their powers. From that foundation, only, can Agriculture 
and Industry be brought to that peak of health which kindles good fortune 
in town and country alike. 

Be one who looks ahead. Plan your labors wisely; govern well your land, 
your crops, your machines, your help; exercise a broad-gauge economy so that 
deserved profit may result. Then the summer of 1921 will see the sun shining 
on great seas of grain and the granaries of autumn will be overflowing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) U Ss A 
92 BRANCH HOUSES AND 15,000 DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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READ HIS LETTER! 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Pig Club Department. 


MUM lls 


VM UMMM 
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picture was taken about five months ago. 
the pig club last year. 
won first prize. 


GUM 





her in the sow and litter club this year. 
I like to read The Progressive Farmer and believe it is the best farm paper published in 
the South. 


I am 14 years old and like to raise hogs, and hope to make a success in raising hogs. 


Interstate Fair. 
My pig weighs 300 pounds now. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


Route 2, Spring City, Tenn., March 18, 1921. 
If you want a prize winner pig, you can earn one the same as John Miller did. Join 
The Progressive Farmer Pig Club today. 


John Miller - and His Hog 


I am sending you a photograph of my pig and myself. 
Her name is Emma J. She is about 12 months old now. This 
I entered her in 
I took her to Rhea County Fair and 
She also won the first prize at Chattanooga 
Am very proud of her and intend to enter 


JOHN H. MILLER. 
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HE area of an acre is 43,560 square feet. An 

acre laid off in three-foot rows gives 14,520 
linear feet of row. There are 16,000 ounces in 
1,000 pounds of fertilizer. A ton of fertilizer ap- 
plied to an acre gives a little more than two 
ounces to the square foot. 


IVE stables, barns, hog pens, poultry houses, 

yards and lots a thorough cleaning and use 
paint or whitewash where needed. You may now 
easily kill many pests which, if not killed, would 
multiply by thousands and cause troubJe all the 
summer. 


N ORNAMENTING the yard you will get more 

pleasing results if a well-kept lawn serves as 

a foundation. The lawn with trees makes a frame 

within which is the house. Then the liberal use 

of shrubs, perennial, and annual flower beds, and 

borders, properly arranged, bring all into harmony 
and naturalness. 


WESTMORELAND Davis, governor of Virginia, 
has just joined the farm bureau. He is the 
fourth governor to become a farm bureau mem- 
ber within the last six weeks. Henry C. Stuart, 
governor of the Old Dominion from 1914 to 1918, 
is president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


HE natural resources of few soils have been 
utilized beyond a small fraction of their full 
capacity. The productive power of most soils is 


._ More dependent upon their management and 


treatment than upon their natural endowments. 
Mani business and privilege is to subdue the soil, 
and his duty is to get the greatest returns from 
the soil without abusing it. Fertilizers pay, but 
if we dépend to too great an extent upon fertiliz- 
ers for boosting crop yields, we run the risk of 
neglecting the more important things which con- 
trol the crop-producing power of the soil. These 
are rotation, good tillage, and organic matter. 


HERE are two things ‘all progressive manufac- 
turers do, and on these two things their profits 
depend: (1) They employ the most expert selling 
agents to be found, sell the product of thousands 
of workers together, and merchandise their prod- 
ucts rather than dump them. (2) When they find 
themselves piling up a large surplus of any one 
product, they cut production, 25, 50, or even 100 
per cent until prices get right again. In other 
words, they “reduce their acreage.” It is now up 
to the cotton and tobacco farmers to adopt the 
same policies—scientific marketing and reduced 
production. 


OWNS and cities have been paying better wages 
than the farmer could possibly pay for years, 
the hours of labor have been shorter in the cities 
than on the farm, and the work in the towns and 
the cities has been and is easier than on the 
farms. During all this time, farm families and 
farm boys and girls have been leaving the farms, 
and the cost of farm labor has been steadily 
mounting. Shorter hours and better living con- 
ditions on the farm will check the movement from 
country to towns and cities, but it is absolutely 
necessary for the farmer to pay better wages in 
the future than he has been paying in the past to 
keep the best class of laborers on the farm. 


IRE blight is one of the most destructive or- 
chard enemies. Look out for ‘t now on your 
apples and pears. Spraying does not stop it. It 
is indicated first by loss of natural color in the 
leaves affected and usually begins at the tips 
of twigs, working downward. At first the leaves 
are a reddish brown and often appear to be black. 
The disease extends downward, blackening the 


bark, causing shrinking over an irregular area. 
Cut all affected parts several inches below the 
lowest point of infection and burn all removed 


limbs and twigs. Disinfect shears or saw with 
formalin or corrosive sublimate after cutting 
them. Otherwise, the disease may be spread by 
the pruning implements. Mop the wounds with 
the same disinfectant. 


ORE than half of the directors of experiment 

stations have resigned their positions in the 
last five years. Among 1,700 workers in agri- 
cultural experiment stations there have been 1,400 
changes during the same period. Many investi- 
gative projects have been abandored for lack of 
funds. The foregoing facts are set forth in a 
statement sent out from the office of Dean F. B. 
Mumford of the University of Missouri. They 
are meant to call the attention of the public to 
the precarious financial condition the work of 
the agricultural experiment stations of the coun- 
try are now in, and to foster a sentiment for in- 
creased appropriations for their maintenance. 
Unless such support is given, there will be a dis- 
tinct slowing up of the rapid progress the country 
has been making in improving its agriculture. 


RYERY banker should realize that the farmer 

who borrows money to make fundamental 
farm improvements or to buy really needed labor- 
saving equipment is a good financial risk. Too 
many bankers are unwilling to lend money to 
farmers of limited means even when the funds 
are to be used for permanent farm improvements. 
If they do lend the money they demand an ex- 
cessive rate of interest. Farmers often refrain 
from buying some useful thing because they think 
they cannot afford it; whereas, if they figured 
properly, they would see that in reality they can- 
not afford to do without it. The business of the 
banker is to lend money to reliable men who plan 
to use it profitably, and farmers should not hes- 
itate to ask for loans to make needed improve- 
ments or to purchase necessary equipment. 


“Drive Your Work; Let It Not Drive 
You” 


EEPING up with one’s work is not only a 
great comfort but absolutely necessary to 
systematic and businesslike farm manage- 
ment. It enables one to plan and prepare for such 
difficulties as may be avoided. 
When the farmer is behind with his work, the 
work is his master. 
Good farming cannot be done under such condi- 


It dictates, directs, and drives. 


tions. The farmer becomes a servant rather than 
a master of his farming. He is goaded into doing 
poor work and forced to accept unsatisfactory 
returns, 

It is safer and more satisfactory to till less land 
than to plant so much that the farmer is no longer 
master of his own farm. 
are better than many acres poorly tilled. 


Fewer acres better tilled 


Arrange your cropping system so you can farm 
intelligently and enjoy the pleasure of being your 
own manager. “Drive your work; let it not drive 
you” was Poor Richard’s wise counsel a century 
and a half ago, and it is as wise now as when first 


uttered. 


Grow Helps for Corn 

ANY thousands of acres of poor land are 

planted in corn every year. No clover is 

plowed under and the yield is from ten to 
twenty bushels per acre. The little “yaller” kind 
of corn is grown, and when it comes time to shoot 
it just simply snaps, and the little nubbins stick 
as close to the stalks as squirrels’ ears to their 
head. 

It is unwise to plant corn on land that averages 
less than twenty bushels per acre in normal sea- 
sons. Such farmers are engaged in a mighty poor 
business and would be better employed working 
for wages. Of course, we should grow more feed, 
but cowpeas, peanuts, velvet beans, soy beans, sor- 
ghum, and other crops yield much more profitable 
crops on poor land than corn. 


Corn is a splendid feed, but there is no reason 
why we should depend almost entirely on corn 
and corn leaves removed from the stalks by hand 
for feed. Corn is very expensive in the Cotton 
Belt, and, as a rule, it should be used only to sup- 
plement permanent pastures, grazing crops, hays, 
and legume crops. The fat in corn and other fat- 
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producing feeds cannot be used by animals for 
building up muscles, blood, and other tissues of 


the body, but the protein in leguminous crops 
may, under certain conditions, form fat and later 
furnish heat and energy. 
the acreage devoted to legumes and enrich our 
land and grow the best feed for our livestock. 


Let us greatly increase 


Fill a mule’s rack full of cowpea, soy bean, or pea- 
nut hay at night, and he will eat less corn. 


Which Do You Prefer—Flowers or 
Weeds? 


HERE are a hundred kinds of flowering 

plants which, if planted or set out now, will 

beautify back-yard and front-yard until frost 
—besides furnishing a profusion of cut flowers 
for the home and a surplus for the neighbors. 
All of these flowers will grow where ragweeds, 
jimson weeds, pig weeds, and burdock grow, and 
many of these flowers will flourish equally as 
well or better than the unsightly weeds do. Some- 
thing is going to grow in your back-yard and 
around the roadway, paths, and fences about the 


home. Why not grow flowers instead of weeds? 


From a list of nearly one hundred annual flower- 
ing plants we have picked out twenty-one kinds to 
commend to Progressive Farmer readers just at 
this season. They range from less than a foot to 
six or eight feet tall; and their blossoms are of 
almost all colors and shades. 

Here is the selected list of twenty-one flowers 
for spring planting. The figures after each kind 
denote the height in feet they will normally at- 


ain: 

Ageratum (1) Morning glory (10-20) 
Aster (2) Petunia (2) 

Calliopsis (2) Phlox (1) 


Carnation, Marguerite (1) Scarlet sage (3) 
Chrysanthemum, summer (2) Scabiosa (3) 
Cosmos (4-7) Snapdragon (2) 
Dahlia (3) Stock (2) 
Dianthus (1) Sunflower (4-8) 
Larkspur (3) Verbena (1) 
Marigold (2) Zinnia (3) 
Mignonette (2) 


If seeds of any of these twenty-one flowers are 
planted in the next three weeks, they will, under 
good treatment, come into blossom this summer 
and continue until frost. Why not get out your 
seed catalog and make out a list now? You will 
find seed of any one of these plants offered at 
5 to 10 cents per packet, and you may order any 
number of packets from one to a hundred. 

The seeds may be planted where they are. ex- 
pected to grow and the plants thinned to a stand, 
but better results will come from starting them 
in a well-prepared seed bed and transplanting 
when the plants are large enough. 


Why Not Try Some Sheep? 
HAT more sheep should be raised in the 
cotton states is not a debatable question. It 
is self-evident. There is no reason why cot- 
ton and wool may not be produced on the same 
farm. The per capita of sheep in the South is 
lower than elsewhere, yet we have in the South 
more waste land adapted to sheep than in any 
other section of_our country this side of the 
mountainous Far West. 

Mr. R. S. Curtis of the North Carolina extension 
service recently sold a lot of fall lambs for from 
$10 to $13 each. He could have sold carloads of 
them. These Southern-raised lambs are ready for 
market about the time the Northern lamb crop is 
born, and consequently bring the highest price 
the market pays. 

The waste places on the average cotton and 
tobacco farm will support a small flock of sheep 
through the summer. Winter cover crops that 
every farm should grow will take both ewe and 
lambs through the winter. With some supple- 
mentary feed they could be put on the market in 
prime condition at a time when the highest prices 
are paid and when money is needed for spring 
expenses. 

Sheep will not only increase farm profits, but 
add to the pleasures of farm living. Good mutton 
makes a delightful addition to the farm diet every 
now and then through the year. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


FARM NOTES 








Thick Spacing of Cotton 


ILLTOP FARM tried thick spacing of cotton 
H last year with the same surprisingly satis- 

factory results that most other Progressive 
Farmer readers report. Undoubtedly we have 
been wasteful of labor in cotton chopping just 
because labor in the South has been cheap and 
plentiful. If continued experiments should prove 
unthinned cotton as productive as thinned, what 
a world of hoe labor it will save! In that case the 
two-horse cultivator in constant use would solve 
the cultivation problem. 


Lessons From a Rye Field 


HILE thick spacing of cotton worked well 
W for me last year, however, I have lost a 
good deal as a result of one worker’s sow- 
ing rye too thick, I have not only lost money 
paid for the excess quantity of seed rye, but the 
rye itself is not making the growth it would have 
made if the plants were less thick in the drill. 
Another interesting object on Hilltop now is a 
patch of rye that is far larger, darker green, and 
more luxuriant in every way than the surround- 
ing rye. That patch—as the reader may guess— 
is where a crop of cowpeas was plowed under. 
We still believe that while commercial fertilizers 
pay, and while we must buy some acid phosphate 
in any case, it pays even better to buy legume 
seed and grow all the fertility possible. 


Lessons From a Clover Field 


TILL better does it pay to grow seed of the 
S legume crops for our own use. I bought a 
neighbor’s clover-seed stripper for $10 last 
spring, and in a little while had saved 1,250 pounds 
of clover seed. 
\nd in this connection I may mention our main 
cotton field last year where we sowed 


We have also put up some additional fencing 
and improved our pastures. 

We have cleared off a rich bottom that we 
had not previously been able to reach. 

We have cleared up the ragged edges of some 
fields, thereby making them of more uniform 
size and more easily cultivated. 

We have cleared up some branch banks and 
fence rows. And here we have been again re- 
minded that yanking out the sprouts with a chain 
and a pair of mules is more easy and more satis- 
factory than the “mattock and muscle” method I 
used as a boy. 

Finally, we have discarded a lot of troublesome 
terraces that we inherited from a former owner— 
they had been run by guess—and have substi- 
tuted new ones carefully laid off with a level. 
And incidentally we have filled up the worst gully 
which we also inherited as a necessary conse- 
quence of badly-run terraces, 

I we had hoped to make in this fall and winter 

period, but we have made some progress and 
we have developed other plans that we shall work 
toward as fast as we can. 

And after all, the constant striving toward an 
unattained ideal—is not that the most essential 
thing for ultimate success in farming as in any- 
thing else? Agricultural knowledge is necessary; 
industry is indispensable; money is important; 
but the most essential thing, I believe, is— 


“The Passion for Improvement” 
REPEAT that we haven’t made the progress 


The passion for improvement. 

If a man has this quality, all the other necessary 
things are likely to be added to him. I pity the 
farmer who doesn’t carry in his heart all the time 
a clear and vivid picture of the prettier farm and 
home he hopes to have—richer and better kept 
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fields, greener in winter and more fruitful in sum- 


mer; pastures denser with grass; cattle, horses, 
and hogs of nobler blood and finer type; barns 
more serviceable and modern; a home better 


equipped inside and ennobled by more beautiful 
grounds outside. 

Such a man has something to live for. He finds 
the satisfaction Browning mentioned when he 
said, “What I am not but aspire to be, comforts 
me.” Even if he is a tenant farmer who does not 
yet own his land, a man can be working toward 
the fulfillment of such a dream for himself and his 
children. And by striving to make his rented 
farm as nearly like he wants his own farm to be, 
he will move faster toward getting such a home 
for himself and his children, 

Certainly on Hilltop we have the comfort of this 
struggle toward a _ constantly-dreamed-of ideal, 
and while the present price-depression means that 
we must move more slowly than we wish in mat- 
ters calling for material expenditures, there are a 
thousand ways of improving a farm simply through 
the combination of man muscle ‘and horse muscle 
with man brains and hustle. And this year when 
we are less absorbed than usual in making money 
crops, we ought to move faster than ever before 
toward the realization of that “beautiful farim” 
ideal which the lamented A. L. French so often 
insisted on. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 


Questions 


HAT city claims the birth-place of St. Paul? 
2. What test of discipleship did Jesus give? 
3. What words of Moses are quoted in the 
New Testament which are not found in the Old 
Testament? 
4. What was our Savior’s last command to His 
disciples? 
_5. Who read the writings of a prophet while 
riding in a chariot? 
6. What was Saul’s errand to Damascus when 
arrested and converted? 
7. Of whom was it said their zeal was without 
knowledge? , 
8. Whom did the Lord send to restore sight to 
Paul? 
9. What great honor was conferred upon Mary 
Magdalene by our Savior after his resurrection? 





clover seed in the chaff between the 
rows. On the land where we simply 
sowed the seed on top of the ground, 
without harrowing them in at all, the 
clover looks even better than where 
we lightly harrowed in the seed. I 
think this, however, is probably due 
to the fact that we had a good rain 
just after these last-mentioned seed 
were sowed. The general testimony 
scems to be that it is safer to lightly 
harrow in the seed, or seed just after 
harrowing. But between sowing on 
top of a reasonably firm and mellow 
row-middle, and covering as deeply 
as many farmers cover them, our ex- 
perience favors the surface sowing. 
In addition to sowing home-raised 


seed in the chaff we bought some 
cleaned clover seed, and have an- 
other object lesson in consequence. 
In one field the sower forgot to in- 
Oculate either seed or soil. There 


the clover is in rather pitiful plight— 
small and puny. Just alongside is a 
field well inoculated, where the deep, 
dense, dark, luxuriant mass of clover 
is a sight to gladden the eye. 

I wish any farmer who doubts the 
value of inoculation could see this 
Study in contrasts. 


book? 


ples, and 


him 


What Progress Between Har- 
vest-time and Seed-time? 


VERY spring as planting-time 
comes around, we find that we 
have not done all that we had 
hoped to get done in the period be- 
tween the fall harvest and the spring 
Seeding. Still we are always able to 
see that we have made some progress. 
The first thing we did in this com- 
Paratively leisure period was to get 
some: buildings painted, and we must 
again express the hope that every 
farmer who can do so will resolve to 
Paint his dwellings and barns just as 
soon as he can. Paint is cheaper than 
lumber and carpenter’s wages, and 
~ is a good year to get painting 
one, 


only. 








An old man found a rude boy 
up in one of his trees stealing ap- 


down; but the young saucebox told 
plainly 
“Won’t you?” said the old man, 
“then I will fetch you down;” so from the tree and beg the old 
he pulled up some turf or grass and 
threw at him; but this only made 
the youngster laugh, to think the 
old man should pretend to beat 
him down from the tree with grass 


AN OLD FABLE WITH A MODERN MORAL 


‘W { 


i 
rit Hf iy, i 
wll! 


_——— 





ee ed _— 
D° YOU remember this fable from “Webster's Blueback” spelling 


desired him to come 


he would not. 


man’s pardon, 


Mo ral : 


vere manner. 


Such is the old familiar fable, but the moral The Progressive Farmer 
desires to present is slightly different. In trying to get fair prices for 
their products in the past, our Southern farmers have used resolutions, 
oratory, threats, petitions, curses, and fraternal organizations of first 
one kind and then another—but all to no effect. The speculator and 
middleman still sit in the apple tree and laugh at our efforts! 

Isn’t it time, therefore, for us to “try what virtue there is in stones”? 
Let’s go after Mr. Speculator with an ironclad, businesslike marketing 
contract locking to the employment of our own selling agents to han- 
dle our own products, and he will come down. 


it 





“Well, well,” said the old man, 
“if neither words nor grass will do, 
I must try what virtue there is in 
stones;” so the old man pelted him 
heartily with stones, which soon 
made the young chap hasten down 


If good words and gentle means 
will not reclaim the wicked, they 
must be dealt with in a more se- 


10. Who.was St. Paul’s teacher? 
Where to Find Answers to This 
Week’s Questions: 

. Acts 22:3 : 

. John 13:35 
Hebrews 12:21 
Matthew 28:19 
Acts 8:26-39 
Acts 1-4; Acts 


(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUN- 
TRY LIFE: “SUNDOWN” 
Or: of the most beautiful poems 


22:5-6 

7. Romans 10:2 

8. Acts 9:9-18 

9. Mark 16:9 

10. Acts 5:34; Acts 
22:3 


Preype 


ever written in the South is John 
Charles McNeill’s “Sundown”, Ev- 
ery lover of poctry should memorise— 
and having memorized will often repeat 
in the sunset hour—these eight short 
lines which so eloquently interpret “the 
message of the twilight calm” for the 
human heart:— 
Hills, wrapped in gray, standing along the 
west; 
Clouds, dimly lighted, gathering slowly; 
The star of peace at watch above the crest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy. 
We know, O Lord, so little what is best; 
Wingless, we move so slowly; 
But in thy calm all-knowledge Jet us rest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! ie 
~—John Charles McNeill. 


A Thought for the Week 


1 in better health and more able 





to do my work at seventy-seven 

than I was at forty-seven. Old Age is 
not such a bugaboo after all. He is, 
in many ways, better to live with than 
youth, because he leaves you more at 
ease; you are in calmer waters; the 
fret and fever of life have greatly 
abated. Old Age brings the philos- 
ophical mind; he brings a deeper, 
wider outlook upon life; he brings 
more tolerance and charity and good 
will. I seem to be no nearer the bit- 
ter dregs that are supposed to be at 
the bottom of the cup of life at seven- 
ty-seven than I was at thirty-seven. 
I am thinking there are no bitter 
dregs there. But I have never abused 
the gift of life. I have instinctively 
guarded it as a precious heritage. I 
did not squander my youth in ex- 
cesses or in any form of intemperate 
living, and hence I am not bankrupt 
in my old age. I use no stimulants of 
any sort—no coffee, tea, or alcoholic 
beverages, and no tobacco.—John Bur- 
roughs, written seven years ago at the 











age of 77. 
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Timely Suggestions 

When children bolt their food too fast, 

A good digestion cannot last. 

SE the best quality, new jar rub- 

bers. 

Take the house cleaning one room 
at a time. 

Whitewash the milkhouse, hen- 
house’ cow barn, and garden fence. 

White net or sheer white muslins, 
“ simply made, make the prettiest grad- 
uation dresses. 

Do not neglect the little cuts and 
scratches; paint them with iodine im- 
mediately to avoid infection. 

* Sunlight puts vim, vigor, and vi- 
tality into little pigs and lambs—and 
into little children. 

White straw hats which look dingy 
may be restored if rubbed well with 
cornmeal dampened with peroxide. 

The pig, poultry, and rabbit clubs 
will teach your boy the proper care 
of pets. 

Air and brush the winter clothes 
before putting them away. Rip up 
and clean those you expect to re- 
model next autumn. 

Do not feed chicks until they are 
48 hours old. For the first meal, 
rolled oats or egg bread are good. 

A few yards of mosquito netting 
spread over baby’s bed may mean 
the difference between comfort and 
discomfort, health and illness. 

A picnic meal need make no extra 
work if a picnic shelf is kept stocked 
with suitable foods and equipment 
such as paper napkins, paper plates, 
and even paper forks and knives. 


Eggs (Continued) 


XPERIMENTS Every Woman Can 
Try—Boil an egg 20 minutes in 
cochineal. Does the color through 
shell and white not show how po- 
rous the shell is and prove the need 
of eggs’ being clean? 

Make a solution of one-half cup 
salt and five cups water. Put in a 
fresh egg, a week-old egg, and one 
still older. One sinks, one half floats, 
and one floats. Why? Because the 
water of the egg evaporates and a 
space is formed in the egg. What 
does this show? 

Have three pans of water on the 
stove. Drop one egg into the pan 
of simmering water (150 degreesF.). 
Drop another into the pan of hard- 
boiling water (212 degrees F.). Drop 
the third into water just below boil- 
ing (200 degrees F.). The first spreads 
and the white of the second breaks 
up and then becomes hard and tough, 
and the third is just right. What 
does this show us? It shows that 
white of egg is not coagulated and 
may even be dissolved in water be- 
low simmering, that boiling tough- 
ens egg white and that at just below 
boiling the white becomes firm but 
not tough. 

Poach a fresh egg, then a stale 
egg. Why does the yolk of the stale 
egg break? Because the membrane 
that surrounds the yolk is partly ab- 
sorbed. 

Why will an egg white with ever 
so little yolk in it not beat? Be- 
cause the yolk is one-third fat and 
oil spoils the cohesiveness. It may 
be remarked that this fat is in a very 
digestible form. 


Last week we told of how the egg 
is about 75 per cent water, 15 per 
cent protein, 10 per cent fat, and 1 
per cent mineral salts. The protein 
is largely as albumen, for the white of 
the egg is almost purely that. The 
mineral salts are lime, calcium, iron, 
and phosphorus in a form easily 


used by the body and especially val- 
uable to children for blood and 
growth. 

Digestion—The story of egg di- 
gestion is that of its parts. When 
we take any food into the body it be- 
comes so changed that the useful 
part can be absorbed by the body 
while the rest passes off as refuse. 
These changes are brought about 
largely by ferments called enzymes. 
These enzymes are. supplied by 
glands as ptyalin in the saliva, pep- 
sin in the gastric juice of the stom- 
ach, and trypsin of the intestine. 
These are new words I hope you will 
fasten in your memory. 


The whole egg is broken up in the 
mouth. When alittle has become a 
liquid called chyme in the stomach 
it passes into the intestine. It is in 
the intestine that the fat is broken 
up into tiny droplets and splits into 
glycerin and fatty acids. There the 
bile mixes with it. This has several 
good uses, one being to hinder putre- 
faction. 

Egg is an easily and completely di- 
gested food, especially if beaten or 
well-chewed. Sometimes a raw egg 
causes trouble because it has not 
sufficient flavor to start the diges- 
tive juices. If it had salt or lemon 
juice or were beaten with a little 
milk, the ferments could better man- 
age it. The average person does not 
have to consider the difference. of 
digestibility by cooking various ways 
if he chews things well, but it is wise 
for the child or adult with weak di- 
gestion to do so. 

How Food Is Absorbed.—Little or 
no food is absorbed through the 
stomach walls. The liquid food re- 
mains in the small intestine trom 5 to 
20 hours. It passes through the wall, 
is taken up by the blood stream and 
carried to the place that needs it. It 
passes then into the large intestine 
where the excess of water is ab- 
sorbed. Leaving only 5 per cent res- 
idue in the intestine, egg is a little 
constipating unless eaten with bulky 
foods as bread or rice. Practically 


all the protein is absorbed and % per 
cent of the fat. The intestine is from 
28 to 32 feet long, you know. 

Eggs have one quality possessed by 
meat and few other foods in that it 
leaves a feeling of satisfaction or 
fullness. This is believed to be due 
to the fat it contains. 

One egg contains enough protein 
and fat to yield 70 calories of energy. 
Half a glass of milk or five level ta- 


blespoons of fat meat would yield 
the same. Lightly cooked eggs are 
more easily digested than are raw 
ones. 


Eggs are valuable alone or with 
other food; in fact, one of their 
greatest values is that they combine 
so well with milk, and otherwise lend 
themselves to the art of the cook. 


A $200 Prize 
COUNTRY school teacher who is 
doing progressive work has an 
opportunity to win a $200 scholar- 
ship in any normal school or college 
by writing an essay describing her 
work. 

The prize is offered by Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, Am- 
herst, Mass. The prize goes to the 
writer whose essay best describes an 
effective method of making good 
American citizens of school boys and 
girls and of linking up the school 
work to the community. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Butterfield. 


Questions and Answers 


“TJOW are dried fruits used in 

breads?” Put through the meat 
grinder; make quite fine but do not 
soak, 


x ok x 
“Is ruled paper ever considered 
proper?” I believe not. If you can- 


not write straight without lines, place 
a ruled sheet beneath while you 
write. 
* Ok x 
A handbag both pretty and cheap 
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Costume.—Waist 3536 

cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
46 inches bust measure. Skirt 3539 cut 
in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches 
waist measure. A medium size will re- 
quire 8'4 yards of 36-inch material for 
tunic, waist, and skirt of one material, 
with 34 yard of contrasting material for 
collar and cuffs. The skirt measures 1% 
yards at its lower edge. Two separate 
patterns. 


3544-3541—Ladies’ Costume.—Blouse 3544 

cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size will require 3% yards of 27-ineh ma- 
terial. Skirt 3541 cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist measure. 
It may be cut with or without a center 
front seam. Without the center front 
seam a 26-inch size requires 254 yards of 
48-inch material if cut crosswise of the 


3536-3539—Ladies’ 


Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





: it patterns ordered at one time; 25 cents. Ten days re- 
quired to fill orders. Address Pattern Departinent, The Progréssive Farmer, 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


goods, and 2% yards if cut lengthwise, 


and of 54-inch material. Cut with center 
front and back seam and straight at the 
front edge it will require 24% yards of 54- 
inch material. With bias edges 2% yards 
will be required. The width of the skirt 
at the foot is 234 yards. Two separate 
patterns, 


3547—A Pretty Tea Apron.—Cut in one 
size: Medium, 1 yard of 30-inch ma- 
terial will be required for this model. 


3548-3292—A Stylish Costume—Waist 3548 

cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3292 cut in 
7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches 
waist™measure. To make the dress of one 
material will require 65g yards of 27-inch 
material for a medium size. The width of 
the skirt at the foot is about 134 yards. 
Two separate patterns, 








is wanted. Surely S. C. B. has in the 
house some ribbon to sew together, 
some blue satin on which she can 
applique a big flat flower or a bird; 
or even some soft straw she can rip 
and make into a lower half of a bag, 
satin above. These can be well lined 
and fitted to a clasp or can be gath- 
ered with rings or ribbon. 
x * x 


“Shall I get a water front or a 
water back for my stove?” A water 
back, by all means. In those parts 
of the world where a steady fire of 
coal or oak is kept, the front seems 
to give as good service as the back; 
but where quick fires such as ours 
are the custom, the back is better 
because the flame thus goes over the 
coil instead of away from it. 

* * & 


“My wisteria is four years old but 
has not bloomed. I am told by one 
who,knows that the wisteria may be 
a non-bloming variety, but that it is 
probably too young.” It is several 
years old before it blooms and then 
makes up for lost time. It may be 
that growth has been forced. Loosen 
the soil around the root, but do not 
fertilize. Next winter cut back the 
long new shoots. 

* kk 


“Is it true that meat will not digest 
if one becomes angry or excited at 
the table, but that milk will?” Yes, 
In a measure this is true. The taste 
and odor of nearly all foods call for 
the digestive juices, but milk is one 
of the very few not dependent on 
taste and odor. The gastric juice 
with which it is digested seems to be 
comparatively independent of ner- 
vous reflexes. Anger, fear, or other 
excitement does not prevent nervous 
indigestion. This must not be for- 
gotten. 


Bolting Food 


OW can I prevent my children 

from eating too fast of the food 
they do like and refusing what they 
do not care for? 

One cannot begin too early in form- 
ing correct eating habits in children. 
Many mothers have one teaspoon of 
food waiting at the mfant’s lips be- 
fore he swallows the first; therefore, 
the child hurries. There should be a 
pause between mouthfuls. 

As a child grows older he should be 
encouraged to take part in general 
conversation; if told that children 
should be seen and not heard, he is 
sure to devote himself entirely to 
gulping the food before him. 

Require a child to remain at the 
table until the family has finished the 
meal. If he knows he can go and play 
as soon as he alone finishes, he is al- 
most certain to eat rapidly. Have 
some food that is hard to swallow if 
not well-chewed. Hard toast is very 
good for this purpose. 

As to teaching a child to like all 
foods, that is most easily accomp- 
lished by the parents liking all that 1s 
put on the table. If a child never 
hears “I do not like this”, he is not 
likely to know what it is to dislike 
anything. The assumption that ev- 
erything’ that is on the table is whole- 
some and delicious goes far toward an 
appreciation of all food. 

“Would you like some of this, 
dear?” is a mistake. The parents 
know, or are supposed to know, what 
is healthful for the child; -the child 
has neither education nor training for 
this; it is guided by an appetite that 
has proved to be an uncertain guide. 
Wisely-planned meals served regular- 
ly, avoidance of sweets before meals, 
and a pleasant assumption that what 


is put before the child is there to bé © 
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eaten and not criticised are likely to 
bear results if started early and main- 


tained. 


Styles for the Small Child 


¥ Iapons child can be smartly dressed 
and not be expensively dressed 
either. We speak of small children as 


those between two and six. 


In the fast-colored ginghams and 
linenes we find delightful frocks for 
The one-piece kimona is 
the simplest and most pleasing to the 
child because it is easy to get into, 
and to the washer-woman because 
easily laundered. The pink and white 
check, the blue and white, solid blues 
even yellows find 
favor. There are other shades for the 


these tots. 


and pinks, and 


older child, as apricot and rose. 


When the little child has a party 
dress, it should be white or a very 
delicate shade. If organdy is used, it 
can be trimmed with ruffles, pin- 
tucks, and fine hand work. Sashes of 
ribbons in light shades or of picoted 
or daintily hemmed organdy are just 
as pretty. Soft colored voiles make 
lovely little dresses and need little 


trimming. 


The play dresses cut in one piece 
are very simple, requiring about a 
yard and a half of material, if that. 
Children are proud little people and 
deserve consideration. Dress them as 
attractively as time and money will 
allow. No child looks cute or cunning 
Children 
can be taught easily to care for their 
clothes through a little loving reason- 


in red or blue silk dresses. 


ing along that line. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
Selma, Alabama. 


What Our People Have Done to 
Improve Public Health 


Ov people are becoming wiser 
every day. They have learned 
that health is needed to have happi- 
ness. We are willing to buy health, 
so the health officers are working 
every day. 

We know now that plenty of good 
pure water is needed in the homes 
and body; that much light must be 
in the homes and in the hearts; that 
honest, clear consciences are better 
than guilty ones; that education is 
mecessary for ‘prospcrity. We are 
learning that communication of 
friends is better than isolation; that 
neighborly love is better than rival- 
ry; that women should vote; that all 
roads should be made into good ones; 
that work must be done to accom- 
plish anything, and that God is in 
His heaven. ‘ 


MISS BIRDIE B. JOHNSON. 


How We Got Rid of Typhoid 


FEW years ago our community 

was a regular hotbed of typhoid, 
chills, or malaria, etc. Every year 
took its toll. One season within a 
radius of five miles there were 
twenty cases of typhoid, and deaths 
occurred in some of the most pros- 
perous homes. We waked up to the 
fact that something must be done. 
Ponds were drained, cisterns cleaned 
and made more sanitary. We disin- 
fected, vaccinated, screened, used 
lime, burned waste, and cleaned out- 
door toilets. 

We kept it up each year until eight 
years after the awful year of death 
not one single case of typhoid oc- 
curred in that community. We have 
learned that typhoid comes from a 
germ; that we get germs in milk, 
water, or food; that flies principally 
earry germs, 

We have learned to have water as 
Pure as possible, to screén, to vacci- 
nate, to have drinking cups for school 
children, and to be as sanitary in 
everything as is possible. The health 
0! the community is wonderfully im- 


proved. MRS. R. L. BROWN. 


Fighting the Death Rate With Wis- 


dom and Knowledge 

herve people in my community have 
learned that the house fly is a 
pest and that one of the best ways 
to fight disease is to swat the fly. 
He is kept_on the outside away frem 
the food by screens. You can hardly 
visit a home, however humble it may 
be, that is not protected by screens. 
Our people are also learning that 
the sanatoriums are places of help- 
fulness. They have learned that 
when people take tuberculosis they 
do not have to stay at home or die, 
but can be sent to the sanatorium 
and be cured. Three girls have al- 
ready been sent; one is well and 
happy, another almost so, and the 
third is improving. This means 
much to the individual as well as 
the community in the fight for con- 
trolling the disease. 
Our community is lowering the 
death rate by vaccination against ty- 
phoid, smallpox, and other diseases. 
Many people have been vaccinated 
and had the disease in a light form, 
while if they had not been vacci- 
nated death might have been the re- 
sult. MRS. W. A. WILBANKS. 


A County Nurse and Doctor 


E HAVE a county nurse who 

visits the school and examines 
each child. If there is any trouble, 
she notifies the parents. A dentist 
visits the sckool every year and does 
all the simple dental work needed. 
All the children have sanitary drink- 
ing cups. If there is any contagious 
disease in the community, the county 
physician is notified and he has a 
quarantine established. 

MRS. H. G. LIMER. 
Elberon, N. C. 


Worked Beyond Her Strength 


RYING to keep everything done up 

to the notch and doing so many 
things beyond my strength is one mis- 
take I have made. I was irritable, 
nervous, tired, and worn out. I kept 
this up several years until my health 
failed and I was in and out of bed, 
able to do scarcely anything for 
about eight months. 

From now on I am going to try to 
improve my health instead of wreck- 
ing it in doing more than my strength 
will permit, I will take more recreation, 
will pay more attention to my own 
personal appearance, will visit my 
neighbors as often as I can, will go to 
church every opportunity, and will try 
to grow younger instead of older. 

A MOTHER. 


Neat and Sweet 

F I WERE choosing a husband I 

would beware of the little faults, 
those infernal little personal habits 
that get on one’s nerves and spoil the 
whole scheme of existence. A man 
who gets his coffee by strong suction 
with a noise like an old rubber shoe 
pulling out of the mud, then plops 
his cup down on the saucer with a 
resounding crash; who sits and stares 
at the bread until one is reminded 
to pass it to him, instead of speak- 
ing and asking to have it passed; 
who makes motions and expects to 
be understood and served, instinc- 
tively; who chews tobacco—that man 
should not be married to even a 
painted wooden Indian. 

In choosing a wife I would look 
for wholesome cleanliness and a 
sweet disposition. Dirt has caused 
much marital unhappiness. No man 
can be happy in-an unkept house. He 
may not know what is wrong, but he 
will gradually grow to seek his pleas- 
ure elsewhere. A slovenly woman? 
No man can really love a slattern. 
Solomon’s ideal woman is every 
man’s ideal. “She looketh well to the 
ways of her household.” Neat and 
sweet, the. whole matter in a nut 
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Then The Colonel Sat Down 
Ard Started Telling About 
A New Way To Buy Paint' 


What he said made 
my eyes bulge right out. 
“Figure my cost of paint 
with ae = = a 

neil,” sa ; 

003 how om you ? Then 
he told me how to do it. 
And, by gracious, if it 
wasn’t simple as winding 
the clock. 


Just as sure as preaching, 
my paint’s been costing 
me too much. Ten chances 
to one yours has, too. As 
one good friend to another, 
make sure. Follow the 
Colonel’s advice to me, 
a one oe at once 

or The y Ha in 
Book. The chdvee ee: . 


Ze [owe Brothers company 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston NewYork JerseyCity Chicago Atlanta Memphis 
Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


Factories: Dayton Toronto 































Chiffon Voile 

Crisp" 

Organdie 
$5525 





send your name and 
ress, no money 
and [ will send this em- 
summer 4g 
wash ot BAD and fx 
you, 3 
You don’t pay one 
penny until they 
are delivered b 





New York never /; 
turned out a more 

ch summer § 
style, nor bigger 
value for the mon- 
ey! Dtreet 
t 
























adds to the 
charm of 
this stun- 
ning model 
Chiffon“ 
Voile in Rose © 
or Light Blue, 
or Crisp Organdle 
in Rose or Helio. 
Misses 
years. 







is encircled with a hand- 
some star design em- 
reg 2 ose: See 
; : is ose, Copenhagen 

for ee. : or white. Bizess 22 to 36 






to 46 bust. 
bust sure, . x inches waist . 
waist eamere and Free to 40 inches length. The waist is made of pam pe A 
front length. Pay Cat- voile. Collar and front trimmed with lace. ength 
postman for dress I sleeves. Color: White. Sizes: 32 to 46 bust. the waist 
and postage on arrival; alog and skirt must be ordered together. The skirt alone is 
or send money with or- of New worth the price we ask, so you are getting the wuist 
der and we will pay York’s absolutely free. Be sure to give sizes and color. 
postage. Just send your name and ad- 
Order Voile by Style V-3 most Delivery Free dress—no money. When the 
and state Rose or Light popu- skirt and waist arrive, pay the postman $2.69 for 
tue. 


them. We have paid the deli charges. if you 
lar ont = om 3 ail you expected, send them back 

cheerfully refun ir money at once. 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No. 0. = 


Walter Field Co., Dept. 7039, Chicago 





Order Organdie by Style 
R-4 and state Rose or 
Helio. 

Your money back if you £ 
don"t think this drese is 
worth at least $9. 








’ Mention 
Catalog R-4 


Manhattan Mail Order House 


285 West 30th Street, New York City. 
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. Cools —_— Germs fare charges if not accepted. 
waste an mi 

quality—insure uniform product. Use 
THE GENUINE CHAMPION 

Saves time—and saves its cost in one 

week. F. fee. 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 

Dept. 0 Cortland, 


30 
t 

Pay fsa 

time and carfare easily meets 

the sma!! payments. 


Tiesto I 
Mead 3:'*. Company ad 


Dept.c7s Chicago Pum" Vag 




















































painters al 


“T did that. 





| 
LO 





the top isnew. Yo 
ordinary paint-over job. 
“No, that’s true, but it’s the same car nevertheless, 
put in + ¥ by experts—upholsterers, mechanics, and 





“Jump in and I'll show you that she also runs as 
pa. a and takes hills as well as any new car. I had 
to have my old machine worked 
and I decided it would be a whole lot cheaper to have 
this one overhauled if I could find the right place.” 

“You must have found it!” 

And if you want your car put in just as 
good shape, have it done by the company that employs 
no ‘helpers’ but has all experts, the oo that gives 
a complete repair service under one roof— 


THE SOUTHERN MOTOR COMPANY 
1518 Sumter St., 


Write for estimate on your cur 


“No, it’s the same old boat, only put in 
shape again.” 
“By cracky, somebody did a mighty good job 


then—why the upholstering is in perfect shape and 
You needn’t tell me you have 
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over or buy a new car 


Columbia, S. C. 


































A Wonderful 
Growing Summer 
Hay Grass 


Chutfas 


Fattening Crop 


Corns 


Soja Beans 


RICHMOND 


The Southern Hog- 


Wood's South- 
ern Ensilage 


WOODS SEEDS 


Sudan Grass 
Quick 


season, 


Chufas make one of the best hog-fattening 
crops in cultivation. 
quickly on them but the meat is sweeter 
than when corn-fed; some claim it is equal 
to that of peanut-fed hogs. 


For Forage and Soil Improvement no crop 
_ surpasses Soja Beans. They are richer in 
protein than corn and put fat on shoats 
much faster—a sure summer crop. Wilson 
Early Black Soja Beans is a very prolific 
variety and one of the best in our opinion 
where a quick, early variety is desired. 


Write for copy of WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL giving seasonable in- 
formation and curgent prices, mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 


For a sure hay crop this summer, plant 
Sudan Grass. 
a big yielder, as many as four cuttings a 
season have been had where the growing 
season. is long. 
after the first cutting; yielding from four 
to eight tons to the acre, depending on the 


Wood’s Southern Grown Ensilage Corns 
as silo fillers have no equal. They have the 
height of stalk and abundance of blade that 
assures immense tonnage per acre. 
make far larger and better crops than corn 
grown in other parts of the country. 


It is well liked by ‘stock and 


It stools out wonderfully 


Hogs not only fatten 


They 


VIRGINIA 




















for 3 full years 


(156 copies) for 
1 1-2 cents per week. 











Our Best Offer 


} The Progressive Farmer 


$2.00 


Some bargain 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, &t 378, 0% 





























When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People's Department” The Progressive Farmer 














A Prize Contest for Wide-awake 
Boys and Girls 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

A short while ago a nice old lady 
who has: lived all her life in the 
country thought she had a good joke 
on me when I remarked that the oak 
trees were in bloom. She said, “The 
idea! Who ever heard of blooms on 
an oak tree!” When she said this she 
was standing under a large oak that 
was in iull bloom! 

Did you ever see an oak in blossom? 
How many of you can tell where the 
oak blossoms occur and can describe 
them? What do they look like? Do 
pine trees bloom? 

Do you know how seeds sprout? 
How many of you have made a ger- 
mination test of seed corn like Sam 
Hill made? 

I am going to make a test and am 
going to offer three prizes for the 
boys or girls who make fhe highest 
score in the test. I want every one of 
you to try for these prizes and try 
your very best. The answers will not 
be hard for those of you who are 
close observers. 


There are a great many different 
kinds of crops grown in the South. 
Now when cotton, beans, melons, 
corn! oats, and sorghum seeds germi- 
nate or sprout, some of them come up 
with one leaf and some with two 
leaves. This one difference divides all 
of our crop plants into two great 
classes. One class is called one-seed- 
leaf plants and the other two-seed- 
leaf plants. But there are other dif- 
ferences also—differences that will 
enable anybody to tell to which of 
these two classes any of our crops 
belong. Do you know what they are? 


To the boys and girls sending in the 
most concise and accurate description 
of these differences, we will give three 
prizes, $2, $1.50, and $1 each. To help 
you out I am going to suggest the 
main differences by putting them in 
the form of questions: 

(1) Manner and character of germina- 
tion? 


* * * 


(2) Manner and character of stem 
growth? 

(3) Character of stem covering? 

(4) Manner and character of root- 
growth? 

(5) Manner and character of leaf- 


growth? 

I want you to find out these differ- 
ences without the help of anyone. I 
want you to make the discoveries. 

How many of you are going to en- 
ter this contest? Would you not feel 
good if you could find out something 
new that your mother and father do 
mot know and then explain it to 
them? 

This contest will close June 1, 1921. 
Who will be the winners? 


Have you been on the lookout for 
the birds as they came back from the 
South? I heard my first whippoorwill 
on March 16 and three grandfather 
bullfrogs came out the night of 
March 17 to welcome them back. I 
know where Mr. and Mrs. Crow are 
building a nest, too, and on Easter 
Sunday I saw a redbird pick up some 
timber for the foundation for his hew 


home. 
UNCLE P. F. 


How to Raise Purebred Hogs and 
Chickens at Low Cost 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM a little boy 14 years old. [ live 
on a farm of 100 acres. I’m going 
to tell you how my papa and I are 
preparing to raise hogs at a low cost. 
We have the purebred Poland-Chinas 
altogether. We have divided our pas- 
ture into plots. In these we are plant- 
ing peanuts, potatoes, artichokes, and 
corn with cowpeas sowed in middles 
at last plowing. When these get al- 
most matured we are going to turn 
the hogs in and let them eat for them- 
selves. After they have eaten all of 
these we are going to sow rye for 
winter and early. spring grazing pur- 
poses. 

We also raise purebred Plymouth 


Rock chickens to a great extent every 
year. Mamma has an incubator to 
hatch the young chicks. After these 
are hatched we keep them in a 
brooder until they are old enough 
to care for themselves. Then we turn 
them into a lot and feed them lettuce, 
onion tops, and bread with plenty of 
fresh water. We raise rye or oats 
for the poultry grazing. Papa takes 
The Progressive Farmer and I read 
every article on hog and chicken rais- 
ing, for I am very much interested in 
both. CHESTER PEARSON. 

Albertville, Ala. 

Editor’s Note.—Here is a boy that has 
started out right. He is learning some- 
thing valuable, something that will be 
valuable to him all his life, and he decs 
not have to be made to learn. Some day 
Chester may be a leading authority on 
hogs and poultry. Suppose you try 
some Mammoth Yellow soy beans in the 
place of cowpeas to go in your corn, 
Next August try some rape for both 
hogs and chickens. 


Useful and Enjoyable Teaching 


N March 17, Mr. Ritchie, our 

teacher, Mr.M.C.Swain,our county 
agent, and his assistant, Mr. Wesson 
took the 10 members of our class up 
into the Staunton River valley where 
there were several herds of beef cat- 
tle. 

The first place we stopped at was 
Mr. Mosteller’s. He had a herd of 
Angus cattle and some Shorthorns, Our 
instructor, Mr. Ritchie, looked over 
the herd and selected five cows for us 
to judge. One of the cows he had 
us to score, using a score card given 
for the purpose. He put the other 
four cows in a class to be placed as 


we thought best, giving our reasons, , 


from the standpoint of breeding cows. 


We then went up the river to Mr. 
Pettitt’s and found that he was feed- 
ing out a lot of 31 grade and scrub 
beef cattle. We went into the barn 
and feed lot and Mr. Pettitt showed 
and told us what he was feeding and 
asked us to figure out the food ele- 
ments in his ration and compare it 
with the standard given in the text- 
book. This we did, and found his 
ration a good one. We think Mr. 
Pettitt a very good feeder, but after 
seeing his animals we thought he 
would have made more money if he 
had started with a better lot. 

We also visited Mr. Chamberlain’s 
to see a bunch of purebred Hereford 
steers. He ought to have a fine car- 
load of steers for market about May 1. 

We arrived back at the schoolhouse 
about 4 o’clock, feeling that we had 
learned something about beef cattle 
and had spent a very enjoyable and 


profitable day. 
MACON FEARS, 

Second Year Agricultural Student. 

Charlotte Courthouse, Va. 

Editor’s Note—Teaching of this kind 
is like taking a day off for a pleasure 
outing, and I feel sure the 10 members 
of the class to which Macon belongs will 
always remember and feel the benefits 
derived from theday of field laboratory 
work. I want to thank Macon for this 
excellent letter and invite him to come 
again, 


Spare Time Well Used Brings 
Money to Share 


| Wit tell you about my 
patch. 


My brother joined the cotton club 
last year. In the field there was the 
amount of land my brother wanted 
and about one-fourth-acre left ,over. 
Father gave me this. I planted my 
patch with cotton seed known as 
Heavy Fruiter. I made $23.65 clear 
after paying rent and other expenses. 
My brother won a trip on the Texas 
Farm Boys’ Special. 

INEZ ETHRIDGE. 


Bryan, Texas. 


Editor’s Note-—We feel sure, Inez, 
that the time and work you put on your 
cotton patch gave you as much pleasure 
as did the money you got for your cot- 
ton. What club work will you do ™m 
1921? Are: you saving your money, 


cotton 


spending it, or using it as capital foro: 


another project? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


JOHN IS AGAIN URGED TO BE A 
” CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 

HE following morning, when he 

waked, he came into conscious- 

ness knowing that a great change 
had taken, place in his environment. 
He had passed a restless night and to- 
ward daylight had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, out of which he was awakened 
slowly by some one singing. He heard 
the village clock in Redlands strike 
the hour, and when the sound had 
ceased, the singing voice continued 
under his window. 

“TI want your love to follow me, follow 

me home ie 

It was Julia Tremaine, and he won- 
dered why she was out so early, and 
the thought suggested itself that she, 
too, had passed a restless night, but, 
unlike himself, had not caught up 
with sleep. She sang through the 
first verse of the song, then inter- 
rupted it to call to her children. 

“Davey! Roger!” 

His window was open. He heard the 
young fresh voices of his nephews: 

“Mother, there are three autos in 
the stables!” “It isn’t a garage; it’s 
a stable—lots nicer!” “And there are 
bully horses! Tom lifted me up on 
the backs of all of them!”—“And_ he 
did me, too, mother!’”—“Such a bully 
Irishman, mother! You ought to 
hear his brogue!”—“I’m stuck on Vir- 
ginia, mother!”—“Isn’t it great here?” 
“—Isn’t Uncle John ? 

“Hush, hush!” and the boys were 
led away. He could hear the voices 
soften and the three passed under his 
window. 


But she had known that she was 
standing under his window, © of 
course. Had she stood there pur- 
posely and sung to waken him? That 
would be like her! Was it like her? 
What did he know of Julia Tre- 
maine? Julia Cameron he _ had 
known, as a young man knows a very 
young woman about whom there is 
little to know. \ 

He was fully awake and lay upon 
his bed, his hands under his head, 
unwilling for a little while to face 
the complexities of his present life; 
unwilling for a little while to face 
the change that had come. 

He was now under the same roof 
with the woman who had awakened 
his first passion. She had been dis- 
loyal to him, and he had resolutely 
determined to forget her. But it had 
been long before he could think of 
Julia without emotion, and his final 
disassociation from her had been the 
result of determination as strong as 
was the rest of his character. Now 
what had she become? 


As if to answer him, he heard again 
the call “Mother!” and realized that 
she had justified her existence, she 
was the mother of two children. 


As he lay outstretched upon his 
bed, his hands under his head, he 
saw before him the simplicity of his 
small room; he had not changed his 
quarters, though he had added to 
them—and on the chimneypiece lay 
his gloves, his pipes—a man’s belong- 
ings. There was not a single photo- 
graph or anything personal to an- 
other. He had not been able to 
bring anything personal into his life. 

David had founded a family. David 
had taken from him the woman he 
had chosen. 

He would be impersonal to her. He 
would not harbor the feeling of bit- 





terness she had awakened; she 
should be to him nothing but the 
mother of his nephews and_ his 


brother’s widow. His life was a busy 
one; there was no reason why she 
Should in any wise affect it, he said 
to himself; but he knew that his en- 
vironment had changed. 

An hour later, he walked through 
the little stretch of woodland that 
ay at the foot of the meadows. The 
morning mail had brought him let- 
fore, that gave the: impersonal turn 
0 his thoughts that he wanted. One 
was a strong, vigorous ‘appeal from 


Brandegee, reading almost like ua 
command; that he should enter active 


politics. Another was from the Dem- 
ocratic Club in Richmond, urging 
him in much the same fashion, but 


with greater deference, to be a can- 
didate for Congress. 

Since coming back to Virginia, 
there had stirred in him the strong- 
est affection for the state. He was 
accustomed to have people seek him 
and turn to him. His back seemed 
built for burdens. Everywhere, all 
through his career, he had been bear- 
ing them. In South Africa, his ad- 
vice had been sought by many. He 
was accustomed to consider other 
peogle’s problems with patience and 
kindness. Indeed, the broad way in 
which he entered into affairs that in 
no wise affected himself had been 
one of the reasons why he was 
known as “Big Tremaine”—perhaps 
a better reason than the other, which 
put him high because of his great 
wealth. 

Here in Virginia, from the day 
when he had first appeared in Rich- 
mond he had been sought out and 
appealed to; and he could not help 
feeling the power that he possessed, 
and that, if given the opportunity, he 
could do much for his own people. 


Every one of the demands upon 
him here had brought with it its pe- 
culiar satisfaction. The fact that he 
could win, notwithstanding the opin- 
ion that Leavitt and his mother and 
Malvern held of him, could not fail 
to gratify him. Each day and each 
hour put upon his career and his life 
before these people the seal of what 
he was. He knew it. 


As he walked in the woods think- 
ing of these things, he again heard 
little Davey’s voice calling: “Mother, 
mother!” and looking up he saw Ju- 
lia Tremaine coming toward him, a 
son on either side. 


He’ saw her before she saw him, 
and when she stopped with the boys 
to bend down and observe a rabbit- 
hole, he stood and watched the 
group. His first impulse was to turn 
about and go back before she had 


seen him. Then he found himself 
drawn to her by a feeling of cu- 
riosity. 


The three stood in a little opening 
in the heart of the pines, flooded with 


sunlight. As Julia bent with her 
boys, he saw that her figure was 
young and charming. She _ knelt 


down on the pine-covered earth, on 
one knee, the boys on all fours beside 
her, peering down into the rabbit- 
hole. As the day was mild and soft, 
she wore no coat. Her dress was 
black and close-fitting, with sleeves 
stopping at the elbows. She had 
picked up, before leaving the house, 
a scarf of Mrs. Tremaine’s and had 
thrown it about her shoulders, and 
she wore a little hat used by her 
mother-in-law for garden and coun- 
try use, its violets and the delicat: 
ribbons lightening the effect of her 
black*dress. As she knelt, both her 
hands clasped behind her _ back, 
white and round and appealing in 
their charm, the darker woods around 
her and the blond heads of her chil- 
dren at her side, in the warm sun- 
light, the picture she made could not 
fail to appeal to the eyes of a man 
in whom the love of beauty and ad- 
miration for women were keen. 


“It’s no use watching, boys,” he 
heard her say. “The rabbit’s gone 
down to his family. He won’t come 
out again.” 


“Tt’s br’er Rabbit, isn’t it, mother?” 
Roger said. “Mammy will tell us 
about him. We'll ask her. I dare 
say he’s up to some of his clever 
tricks, under the ground. I wish we 
could see!” 


Tremaine came slowly around the 
course of the path, and before she had 
time to rise she saw him. He could 
not but be flattered by the red that 
sprang into her cheeks and by her 
expression of pleased surprise. 


“Oh, Uncle. John!” - Both his 
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er-on tap when you want it- 


For convenience in and about the farm 
home an adequate water supply— 
under pressure, is most essential. 
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Water Service 


will give you a convenient method of 
providing water for the many household 
and farm chores. 
protection against fire. With Hoosier Water Service 
equipment you may use an 
pump from any depth of wel 
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STAR WINDMILLS 





FREE — equipment mailed upon request, 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


Dept.G Kendallville, Indiana 
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Gravity Seed Selection! 
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kinds in the same row at same time, or 
sone kind in one row|and another kind 
in.next row, by simply shifting leverZ 


Ask Your Dealer. ‘‘The Guarantee Protects You” 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
San Francisco 


y 
Factories: Jersey City—8t. Louls—Rivenns, Ohio 





Top View of Twin Hoppers of 
Cole Plain-View Planters 


No Cut-off! 


No Brush’ 





“very-Seed—Passes-up-Knd-Drops 
in Plain VieWlof Operator. 
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Write; for Catalogue describing all kinds 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers 
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WALTON SUPPLY CO. R-211 


Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Catch Fish, 222238 
quantities ~ 

a isn, the new, folding galvanized 

STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catche- 

catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 

. Write for price list of fishermen’s specialties 
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Red Feather Poultry Feeds are 
growth and egg producers. They make 
big, healthy chickens and extra pro- 
ductive hens. To get more eggs feed 


RED FEATHER 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Everywhere in the South experienced 
poultry saisers feed Red Feather Feeds ex- 
clusively. They know it means extra profits 
for them. Go to your dealer for a couple of 
bags today. Start getting more eggs. 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Genuine Imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMA HAT 








THIS 
SEASON'S 
LATEST 
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Only limited fot, at 
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-79 on arri 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail card or letter toder this hand- 
some Toyo ma Hat. Beauti 

style; flexible non-breakable prime made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, tightly woven. 
Looke ani ‘ears like a regula® $12.00 hat. Heavy 
black grosgrain silx ri m band, non-soilable 
eweat band, tremendous bargain. nd no money, 
pay only $2.79 on arrival. We pay delivery 


a big saving. 
We Guarantee fir" Nonatiui bet Yor cee than spe 
Save mone: toda: bef. this 


Sore Poh aren. Seat give year uamer ativees and coe 
BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. A624 Buren Chicago, tll. 


900 W. Van St., 






KITSELMAN FENCE 


STE aaah PRICES "WAY DOWN 
= AVE cela) WY eC’ ve knocked the bottom out 


a.the e 

Direct mof high cost of fence building. 
i! ‘ry? - We Pay the Freight and save 
ey Jee @. you money. Here'sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 
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ling plan anti} get our free \ 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


(16) 










Vi 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
@ few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


KILL RATS 


By Science—New Way 
Use Reefer’s Rat Viro—new discovery of French 
scientist; used all over the «orld where rats are thick- 


“Nota Poison 


Sure death to rats and mice—abeolutely harmless t 
children, dogs, an bactenolorica ete. tes freely with: 
out fear. It’s ical concentrate—not a 
Sie onketde, No geeens eters. 
authorities 
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Approved by Mehest. scientific 


| Guaranteed to KILL! 


bang Sestors Rat Viro and every rat and mouse 
premises will be 
fanded. "Send us $1.00 


, Or your money re- 
we will send you enough 























Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 
Get one now. Save the 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animal odors 
and grassy flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Reason- 
ably os shipment 


, - ae 
of ask your dealer. 
A. CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY C0. 
69th St. and HaverfordAve. 
BexK,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 387 Cloveland, Ohio 


DAISY FLY KILLER Xrrexcrsaxo 





K 
Neat, 
mntal,con- 
season. e “ot 
metal, can’t sail or 
tip over ; will not 
or injure 4 ‘elective. 


oe A dealers or 
y EXPRESS, 
- “prepaid. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Srockive, 3 N. g, 













—_ top frame your- 
i. person that can 
ParcelsPostPaid, a@ car can put it 


YOU CAN SAVE $50.00 
f. We make these 

[ rovers to fit all makes 

on. We furnish instructions. Root “and quarters sewed 
together with rear curtain, fasteners, welts and_ tacks. 


By recovering your old 
$6. 55% = and models of cars. 
All complete. ‘Give us the name, year and model num- 


ber of your car and we will send you our catalog with 
Samples and quote you exact price 
Liberty Top & Tire Co., 


Dest. A-6, Cincinnat?, Ohio. 





nephews rushed toward him. “There's 


a great big fat rabbit just gone down 
into the hole! If you only had your 
gun!” 

She said “Good morning” and~held 


out her hand. 

“How nice to meet you out here 
like this, John! We have been all 
through the woods. Riverside is won- 
derfully transformed.” 

“Yes,” he said; “nothing 
still; everything changes.” 


He turned about and walked along 
with them, although he had intended 
going on to the mines. 

“No,” she said, “there are things 
that are not affected by the years.” 

“I suppose,” he replied, “you refer 
to feelings, but you are wrong. They 
are the m ost uncertain ial capricious 
of all things.’ 


stands 


And she said quickly: “Oh, no. 
They deepen and grow more pro- 
found.” 


“Uncle John,” said one of his 
nephews, “Mammy says you're going 
to run for president.” 

And Julia said: “I rm so interested 
in this campaign and in the politics 
of Virginia. I wanted David to take 
an active part. He should have done 
so, Of course, you will accept the 
nomination, John?” 

It was evident to him that she in- 
tended to ignore their past. He had 
not thought of her for years; and 
her appearance was a surprise to 
him. She had gained in style and in 
assurance, 

She was smiling at him frankly, as 
though she said: “I’ve come back af- 
ter years into your environment. En- 
joy me; approve of. me! You see 
that I have developed well. Expect 
much of me—I can give it. 

“Why did David not go into pol- 
itics ?’ * he asked abruptly, and added: 
“Since you wished it? 
“He was devoted in 

sion.” 

“T’m sure your influence on 
must have been enormous.” 

She shook her head. “There you're 
wrong. He did exactly as he liked.” 

With her children, Julia was de- 
lightful, and during the first. few 
days they followed her everywhere. 
He could hear their gay voices across 
the hall as they told her of “Uncle 
John” * -« 

When Tremaine realized that her 
presence was pleasing to him, he felt 
a subtle sense of irritation.” It an- 
noyed him to feel that the discreet 
presence of his brother’s widow did 
not annoy him. Why could she not 
have stayed in the North and have 
written? He would have solved her 
financial problems for her better at 
a distance. He acquired the habit of 
going early to the mines and lunch- 
ing there; Nolan would fetch him 
down sandwiches. And he created 
for himself duties which would pro- 
long his absence and exile him from 
the homestea 

One afternoon, as Leavitt was 
starting out on his daily pilgrimage, 
John surprised him by riding up and 


his profes- 


him 


asking for a few moments of his 
time. 
‘I won’t keep you five seconds, 


Sam,” said John. 

“Come in, come in!” said the law- 
yer. “Twenty-five, if you like.” 

“But he saw by the way that John 
had begun to walk up and down, his 
hands behind his back, his riding- 
whip in his hand, that he was not 
likely to see Mrs. Tremaine that af- 
ternoon. John said abruptly: 

“IT told you when I came that I 
should return to South Africa. Now 
I want you to help me wind up my 


affairs, for I am going in a fort- 
night.” 
“Why,” said the lawyer, “it will 


just about kill your mother.’ 

John laughed. “You think of noth- 
ing but the woman always!” he ex- 
claimed. “What a faithful man you 
are! It did not kill my mother when 
I went away before, and I shall leave 
her in rather better circumstances 
now. I want to make my will and 
give her Riverside and an income. I 
shall also make a bequest to Chloe. 
Will you put these things in shape 
for me as ‘soon as possible, old man?” 

Leavitt placed himself on the win- 
dow-seat, whence he could see the 





road, where John’s horse was being 
led up and down by a Negro boy. 
He said, nodding at his companion: 


“Running away again; eh, John?” 


“How do you mean?” 

“Looks very much as though you 
could not face the music,” said the 
older man; “and yet I reckon you 
have come up to harder propositions 


” 


than this in your wanderings. 


Tremaine shrugged. 


said the law- 
last got a 


“It seems too bad,” 
yer, “when you've at 
chance of making good.” 

“Making good?” 


Leavitt nodded. “To your mother, 
for all these dreadful years.” 

Tremaine swore urider his breath. 
Always of her! He said sharply, 
stopping in his walk to confront the 
lawyer: 

“Man, think just a little of me!” 

“Perhaps,” pursued Leavitt obsti- 
nately, “it is just as well that there 
is some one to think only of her.” 

“She is fortunate.” 

Leavitt smiled. “It never occurred 
to me to call your mother that,” he 
said, “until you came home. 

“She has her daughter-in-law,” said 
John. “She has her grandchildren; 
she has a fortune and the devotion of 
the most faithful soul on the face of 
the earth.” 

“Ah, yes!” Leavitt smiled. “By the 
way, I have a letter from Isobel.” He 
touched the pocket of his coat and 
drew it out. 

Tremaine put up his hand. “Don’t 
show it to me,” he said shortly; “let 
us talk about my business.” 

“You are a singular man, John Tre- 
maine!” said the lawyer. And to his 
surprise, Tremaine, lifting his eyes 
to Leavitt's, said 

“T am a lonely one.” 

There ensued a moment’s silence 
between them, after which Leavitt, 
who had not taken in the full sig- 
nificance of the fact that Tremaine, 
whom he had grown to_ love, was 
leaving Virginia, now said daringly: 

“Why don’t you tell her, my boy?” 

Tremaine laughed. “i should have 
given ‘you credit, Leavitt, for more 
Southern pride than you express in 
what you have said today.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the law- 
yer, with equable indifference; “pride 
is a poor horse to ride of a cold night. 
I don’t think I have so much pride 
as other qualities. [I think a woman 
should have every chance to know 
the man she loves.” 

“Come!” said John, almost fierce- 
ly, “you don’t know what you are 
saying! What do you mean by ‘the 
man she loves’? I am a matter of 
complete indifference to Miss Mal- 
vern.” 

Leavitt shook his head. “Oh, 
he said. “Poor little girl!” 

“We'll leave her out of the ques- 
tion, if you please,” said his com- 
panion roughly, “and keep to the one 
in hand. I have told you what I in- 


’ 


no!” 


tend to do. Now if you will be so 
good——” 
There was a knock at Leavitt's 


front door. Neither man had seen 
the visitor arrive, and Leavitt him- 
self, springing up from the window- 
seat, opened the door for Mr. Mal- 
vern, 

Malvern did not at once see that 
Leavitt was not alone, and he began 
in a hearty voice: 


“Glad to find you at home! How 
do you do, my dear Leavitt?” 


He wrung the lawyer’s hand with 


much effusion. His face was ex- 
cited, and Leavitt, as he greeted his 
neighbor, saw in him a transforma- 


tion so great as to be explained by 
only one of two things—a great and 
sudden rise in fortune or an unex- 
pected happiness. Malvern put his 
hat on the table,- threw down his 
gloves, threw back his overcoat, and 
seating himself in a chair looked up 
and said eagerly: 


“T want a few minutes of your 
time, Sam. Sit down with me, my 
old friend.” And then he saw John 
standing by the window, his: riding- 
crop in his hand. The w ‘hole expres- 
sion of Malvern’s face changed. 


(To be continued) 
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Keep Cream Cool 
on Long Shipments 


Ship your cream in Sturges Refrigerator 
Cans—special heat and cold proof insula- 
tion between heavy outer and inner walls. 
No icing needed. Keeps contents safely ten 
to twenty-four hours even in extreme hot 
weather. Built f stand abuse. Write for 
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SHOE The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


sa ses 


First Grade. 
The factory 
price—direct 

to you at only 

It is made of the best waterproof 
mahogany calf leather. Guaran- 
teed to give the best wear. Send 
your name and size you wish and 
we will send you these Army Offi- 
cer shoes. these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them back. 
You don’t lose a cent, 

If you are sending money order 
yx check do not include postage, 
Pay only for shoes. We pay post- 
age. 

U. S. National Munson 

Army Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 405, Westfield, Mass. 








Learn Dress Designing in 10 Weeks 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easilg, ™ 


learn Dress Designing om ad courela 

spare moments IN TEN WEEKS 

at their own home. Mail to Franklin 

Dress Designers Frequently Institute, 
Dept. 5-958, 


EARN 


$40to$100a Week , , 


Every woman should Kindly send me sample 


jesign and mak 
Gealan. af . of lessons in Dress Design- 


Rochester, N. Y. 


garments, ing as taught in 10 weeks’ 
Send spare time, 

COUPON NAME. ...cccccccccccccrcvece 

immediately © Qos ss ceca evsseesesdiean 








Write pe 
FREE Bookon 

i Friction Cluteh sh lets you stop —_ —s 

wheels. Rune machinery nom ene not —— Over 4 my 

$10 Saw Cutse Minute! 30 30 a treet, 


Applied For lena 
Sor Spoctal Low Toctery es ice = 


10-Year Guarantee. 


ies ea Babin Street, 
OTTAWA MFe. CO. onscreen: 








Annual White Sweet Clover 


Guaranteed Seed of the Hubam or Hughes Variety 
Makes growth in one season that ordinary clovers 
do in two, Yields — cultivation two tons hay or 
600 to 800 Ibs. of seed. Price $1 for trial packase 
or $10 per pound. A pound will seed an acre. Make 

a big profit growing seed for yourself and erichbors. 
Order before small supply is exhausted, from The 


he DeGraff Food Company, DeGraff, Ohio. 








Henry Field Seed Company, Shenandoah, Iowa, or 
girec. from. The Grower Who Guarantees. 















all complete, i 

mirth add $6.50, INE. Wo peee eee 

“TEE | ‘= eens 
Kansas City, . Pittsburzh, Pa. 


—eee 
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. @nd TRACTOR BUSINESS 
RM Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Thousands ha’ 


have learned herein 6008 
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we print. 


returned. 


be written on a single sheet. 


| EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2.50, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. All experience letters that are 
received and cannot -be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 


“Experiences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream.”—Mail letters by April 28. 
“Experiences in Tractor Cultivation of Row Crops.”—Mail letters by May 5. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—\We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
When preferred, name and address will be withheld 
from publication, but must be sent us with letter. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Improvements I Have Made in Planning, Cooking, and Serving Meals, and What 
the Improvement Has Meant to Me and My Family.” 
three weeks before the date of publication. 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


Please try to get in all letters 


Mail photographs any time. 











Some Fertilizer Tests That Are 
Easy to Make 


AM planning this year to put on 

Some simple fertilizer tests that I 
believe other farmers might well try. 
Such little tests have in the past been 
a source of much satisfactory infor- 
mation to me, and I hope to learn 
much from them in the future. 

A test with cotton will consist of 
six rows 25 yards long in the middle 
of a field having as nearly uniform 
soil conditions as possible. The en- 
tire field, of course, with the excep- 
tion of the six test rows, will be fer- 
tilized with the regular application 
used on the farm. 

The six test rows will be treated as 
follows: 

Row 

1—Nothing. 

2-1 pound acid phosphate, equal: to 200 
pounds per acre. 

3'2 pound nitrate of soda, equal to 10 
pounds per acre, 

4-1 pound acid phosphate, and %% pound 
nitrate of soda, equal to 200 pounds acid 
phosphate pet acre and 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda per acre. 

5—1'4 pounds acid phosphate and 1 pound 
nitrate of soda, equal to 300 pounds acid 
and 200 pounds nitrate per acre. 

6—2's pounds acid phosphate, 144 pounds ni- 


trate of soda, equal to 500 pounds acid 
and 300 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 


Another test with cotton will be in 
the use of manure salts, containing 
about 20 per cent potash, at the rate 
of about 100 pounds per acre on a 
row in a field receiving no potash. 
We probably need no potash in this 
section, but a test like this will help 
in furnishing visible proof of this fact. 


On all tests with cotton, all fertiliz- 
ers will be applied at planting time. 


On corn, I propose to test the value 
of applying all the acid phosphate and 
nitrate used at planting time, as com- 
pared with using these as_ side- 
dressers, 


On oats, I shall test nitrate of soda 
as a top-dresser, alone, and with an 
equal amount of acid phosphate. 


I would be glad for a number of 
Progressive Farmer readers to try 
some or all of these tests, and then 
a year from now we will be able to 
report some interesting results. 


B. L. MOSS. 


Proper Distance in Planting Corn 


HAT distance should there be be- 

tween the rows and hills of corn? 
As a general rule it is safe to say that 
thicker planting should be practiced 
on rich soils and soils well-supplied 
With moisture than on poor or 
drouthy soils. Varieties with small or 
Medium sized stalks may be planted 
i, thickly than those with large 
§ al Ss. 


When corn is planted too thick the 
Weight of stover in proportion to the 
Weight of ears is increased, while if 
the stalks are placed too far apart 
there is a dropping off in yield of 
both stover and grain. 


According to Duggar, on poor up- 
land soils, where the yield is expected 
to be about 25 bushels per acre, it is 
best to allow about 15 square feet for 
each plant, which gives about 2,900 
plants per acre that may be spaced in 
foot rows with the plants 3 feet 
apart, or 6-foot rows with plants 2% 
fet anart. On fertile land well-sup- 


plied with moisture and capable of 
producing 30 to 40 bushels per acre, at 
the Georgia Experiment Station it 
was found best to space the plants 
41% feet by 32 inches which gave 3,630 
plants per acre in a perfect stand. 


EUGENE BUTLER, 


Demonstrating Sheep Raising 


ME: George Evans, of the North 
Carolina Extension Service is 
now touring the state in the interest 
of the sheep industry. In addition to 
giving general information regarding 
sheep. husbandry, meetings are held 
on farms where sheep are found and 
shearing demonstrated. Directions 
for growing feed, for feeding, and 
breeding, especially breeding for fall 
lambs to be marketed in March and 
April are given. He will be glad to 
communicate with anyone interested 
in sheep husbandry. Address him at 
Raleigh. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market continues in the 
state of watchful waiting. The 
demand is still on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with mills only sparingly pro- 
vided with supplies of raw material. 
The great deterrent recently has been 
the threat of a general strike in Eng- 
land, starting with the coal miners. 
Late accounts are more optimistic 
that the strike will be averted, and 
the market has steadied up some- 
what. So far little progress can be 
seen in the plans to stimulate ex- 
ports to the continent of Europe 
through the facilitating of credits, 
the delay being doubtless the result 
of the disturbed political conditions 
over there. A small measure of sup- 
port has come from the cold wave 
over the Belt, but temperatures did 
not get low enough in the earlier 
sections to do any considerable dam- 
age, and the season continues to be 
unusually advanced. 

Latest reports concerning the pros- 
pective acreage decrease are discour- 
aging. As was apprehended, the cuts 
in fertilizer prices, together with the 
unwise advance claims of a drastic 
reduction as already assured, have 
induced some to plant more, instead 
of less, or at least to plant more than 
originally intended. Other factors 
may intervene to restrict cotton pro- 
duction besides the curtailment of 
the acreage, but with these the farm- 
er has nothing to do. In order to 
get the crop down to the size which 
will be the salvation of the country, 
all the restrictions will be required. 
As a matter of fact, a crop of 6,000,- 
000 bales would be enough for the 
wants of the world, whereas it is go- 
ing to be hard to keep it below 10,- 
000,000 bales if the reduced efforts of 
the farmers should prove the only 
element of curtailment. 

In response to inquiries, the writer 
would say that there is no use in 
holding cotton for hizher prices la- 
ter on, unless the next crop is indeed 
a small one. With the/assurance of 
an ample supply in the fall, mills are 
certain to keep on the hand-to-mouth 
policy during the rest of the year. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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your customers a permanent roofing? 








DEALERS 


Are you interested in building business on a permanent basis by selling 


Sella roofing which needs no repairs—which even lightning has never been 
known to destroy. Sell waterproof—fireproof— indestructible 


SHINGLES 


Write for booklet B, containing full information 


WALLACE & GALE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FARM SANITATION 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


for all 


Live Stock an Poultry 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
No, 151, Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163, Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
; Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages 
is sold at all durg stores. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Beautiful, Prolific, Pedigreed Poland-China Hogs— 
Both sexes. Shoats, $25; pigs, $10. M. H. Hypes, 
Louisa, Va. 

Bred Sows—Pigs “by Klondike—At bargain prices. 
This boar is brother Pilot, 1919 grand champion, and 
Yankee, which sold for $40,000. E. W. Jones, Wood- 
lawn, Va. 

Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 

N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po- 
a. China hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the best. 
Their sires are Western boars. S. W. Woodiey. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ane Cattle From Accredited Herd for Sale—Roth 
est blood lines; all ages. Write ie Mat of 
j920° winnings. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 

Registered, Accredited, Breeding Herd 100 Angus 
Cattle—10 years’ careful building. Foundation stock 
for sale; ov age, either sex. Pilot Stock Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va., offer 
Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 
ers, now in training. Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DEVONS 


For Sale—Young Registered Devon Bulls—Finely 
bred. I. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Registered Pleretorg, Bull—Bargain. 0. 
A. Bhea, Kings Mountain, N. 


ao eteans 


Registered and Grade Holsteins for Sale. Deep 
River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. 

Three Registered Holstein Bull A a Sale—Price 
reasonable. W. Grady Adams, York, 















































Type“w” AR M-SWING 





Aclight push or pull starts 
LEVER CONTROL A .sticht nash or poll starts 
gine runaing. Old fashioned arm-swing motion 
—cuts both ways. Safe, easy to run, fast-cutting. 
Sold direct by South’ s oldest and largest Machiner3 
and na eR Be He ouse, Cash or easy payments. Alse 





20 Choice, Highly Bred Holstein Cais Foca heavy 
milkers, beautifully marked, crated for shipment any- 
where. Write us. ‘Fernwood Farms, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


Good, Registered Jersey Cow for Sale—Fresh. J. H. 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Limited number line-bred Noble of Oak- 
land bull calves, from Register of Merit dams. Write 
us your wants. Reynolda, Inc., Reynolda, N. C. 


Cows, Heifers—Fresh and bred. Same breeding and 
appearance as my registered Jerseys. Purebred but not 
recorded. Splendid production. myenange for bonds 
at par. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, 

Registered Jersey Bulls, Yearlings, a of 
Golden Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, etc. Fine 
producing dams. Splendid type. Exchange for bonds 
at par. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


SHORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle for Sale—QOne white 
bull 6 months old; 2 or 3 bred red heifers. Price rea- 
sonable. John R. Peterson, Clinton, N. C, 





























Ph aaeg ble S Sageens Gaceine y Kerosene, GOATS 

‘ortable Saw Rigs, ete. rite for Wanted—30 to 50 C re G yats—Mostly bucks and 

trated catalog, and low directiprices. wethers, 8 to 6 years oli; a few does: et one ‘Angora 

SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Oth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Ve, buck, not too old, at once. ay. P. Patterson, Ruther 
Glen, Va. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With ang 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


A Pig Club Member paing an Oakland Farm pig 
last year received $108 for pig at 7 months. = 
pigs, Epochal breeding, registered, 8 weeks old, May 
delivery, $15 each. Oakland Farm, A. L. Wilber, 
Proprietor, Union Level, Va., Route ‘1. 


CHESTER WHITES “4 


Big Type Chester Whites—Pairs unrelated. Good 
ones cheap. Philip Hutcheson, Cookeville, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Duroe Pigs—$5.50; weight 20 to 25 Bs. 
Write to G. M. Ballentine, Ballentine, 8. C 


Fearling Duroc Boar—Pathfinder Sensation blood. 
Chara Va Price low. A. E. Perry, East Falls 
Ww 






































oice Registered Duroe-Jerseys — Open gilts, 7 
name old, t $20. Booking orders for shipment pure- 
bred pigs. ts inst , April, at $10 each. Paul T. Menzel, 
ou 


SHEEP 
Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 


A Fine “se of Shropshire Sheep. TT. P. Cheek, 
Efiand, N. 











JACKS 

James Towner, Mitchell, Ga.—Jack, 3% years old, 
15 hands high,’ weight 700 Ibs., gentle, black with 
white nose, pedigreed, Spanish. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 
each, crated for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Two Purebred Jersey Bulls—Two Angus—Two Here- 
fords—$75 each. Ten nice fresh cows, $65 each. vity 
head young cattle. W. S. Hundley, Boydton, Va 

H. D. Coppedge, te Das 77 Hampshire Boarai3 
months old, weight, 200 $40. Four "Black and 
Tan Hound pups, 5 a “old; will tree 
coons, $15 each, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 
Hound Pups—$5 each Joseph T. Elliott, Winfall, 
North Carolina. 
Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Beagle and Setter Pups—Dog book and price, dime. 
R. S. Griffin, Culpeper, Va. 


‘ollie Pus for Sale—Sable and White—Genuine 
heel Grtvers. . L. Brauer, Powhatan, Va. 






































Durocs — ae ee Orion Cherry Kings and 
Pathfinders. Large type; no culls. ‘Anything you 
want in Durocs, especially boars, bred sows, spring 
pigs. Send for private sale folder. Creamery Field 
Farms, Stanley, Va. % 


For See Erich Beagles and Red Bone Hound 
Puppies—3 menine old, $10 per pair. Ambrose Nolan, 
Lawndale, N. 


Two OR MORE BREEDS 








HAMPSHIRES 
Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 





For Sale—Shepherd_ puppies and high-bred_ regis- 
tered Jersey bulls. Carolina Stock Farm, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 





Purebred Hampshires—Herd composed of prize-win- 
ning blood. For further information, write Ioka Farm, 
H. M. Philips,, Owner, Battleboro, N. C. 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland- -Chines—Big Type, Boars, Gilts, Pigs—100 
head. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. “ 





Timm’s Model won 2 firsts Mississippi State Fair. 
He will weigh over 1,000 Ibs. +, and is one of the great- 
est Poland-Chinas in service. I am offering excellent 
3-months pigs by him and out of massive Western sows, 
at $25, first choice; & 20 second choice. E. O. Hunter, 
Winston-Salem, N.’ ¢. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Anconas—Now laying, $2 each. Write Magnofia 
Poultry Yards, Magnolia, Va. 


Sheppard’s Strain Anconas—15 Epes $1.50. Blue 
Ribbon ee Farm, Norlina, N. 


30 Best Ancona Eggs—$2.50, postpaid. Orders 
promptly filled. Liles’ Ancona Farm, Dickson, Tenn. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Farmers Exchange 


Br adaeer Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
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CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 





Cabbage Pla 
Darien, Ga 

Cabbage P 
sured re 1 Me kl 


( ~ Cabbi ge Pla 
500, T5c; 1,000 
diate 

n, & 





. Number or Amount Counts as a Word 




















ANDALUSIANS _ 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS 
q Re _? ted Eegs— Best ever, $3 for ‘15. 























§ Reds—15 eggs, $1.75, 
nas w ilkie, China Grove, N. C. 

rode Is sland ‘Reds—E ges for hatching, $1.5 
Councill Seed" Co., Franklin. 














~ Belgium a4 nee 








Rhode Island Reds—Good as skill can produce 








i, Gene Eggs — $3. 50 per 





hode Island. Rode— Sitting eggs 











Ro joute 6, '¢ 'G ‘reensboro, 








will sacrifice 3 grand 

















uber — ba a 7 — on Red Yearling Hens 














xailee r Spanehea. Hamburgs—American Beauty strain. 
y 5. _Write I. W. Huckstep, 





Reds = xt ira - fine brilliant red 











G , 
to to plant acre 





~~ Japat 1e3e 
s 


r 7 
0 












Piants—$1 50 1, 000 


























Sugar _ Drip Cc ane Sec 











Seed _ Co ™ 








Seed C 





Porto Rico Pot ato Plants—1,000, $2 
0,000, 










ed 
Top—Sack 
us order 
Tenn, 





Choice New 


Cane 





Plan is—Promgt He erry 
satisfaction yarantced, at 











vreceaned. and free of ——y _Potato Plants—Cenuine, Big Stem and Yellow Jer- 
1,000, 00, 2 mail 


gon grass. Write 
8. ¢( 


Inc., Gaffney, 





< T. “Council s “Sons, Franklin, 








Torte Bice and | Feo A Potato Slips—$3 1 
00 00 10,000, $2.5 








Chufas—$5 bushel 





Seed Chufas 
Florala, Ala 





Rater -—Government Ins} vected peer Halt Potate 











"Sousten Produce Co. . Houston, 








Millions Teasnanne 


Biggs Seven-Ear 
peck. L. S. Olive, Son, 5 






Nancy Hall Potato Plants—s1 6 
. Hawthorne Pisat Farm, 





Thos. Taylor, 








Ga.—Ficia Selected Corn 
$1 peck. 


Seed—Large 2-ear variety; 








Porto Rico Potato Plants Ready—500, 






Biggs’ 7-Ear Seed ya ag 
60c; bushel expressed, $3. 





» €2 » te 
_ Rosttively guaranteed, Tidewater Plant to, 











Seed Corn—Varicties —j 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


adapted to = “See 









Pure Nong fie and Porto Rico 
postpaid and insured, 








Hunt's Big Two-eared Prolific Seed Corn— Field se- 
lected and detasseled. Pe -10; % bu 
$4. R. P. Hunt, Route 2, Wake Forest, 





Rhode Is land Re Is— The best strain in the 





Stock and eggs for sale. 


mated by an experi. 
Grimes’ peeatow Land Farm, J. Percy Grimes, 
N. 





, Aristocrat a wd yanpehan Eggs—$1.51 50. 





Wr Anovelee 
Silver Ww yandattes- —Eges, 








White Lechorne—16 eggs, $1.50, postpaid. 











Pun ebred 8. C. White Leghorn hy agg strain. 
Boatright Poultry Farm, Verdi, Va 


, Pure bred S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—15, 
Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, N 


8. C, _ eS per 15; 88 Der" stock, 
. 15: pe 


lotte yee or hatching. 





n Reda this season. 
Gove Poultsy Farm, 























——- Brown Leg —— 
tpald . E. M 











8. C. 
a 7S per 50, ‘postpaid. Hic Kory Grove Farm, 
c. at 


White Wyandottes—Bred_ from 200-« 





Batching pe —F rom Best Laying Strains of Pure- 
’. White Leghorns—$1.50 per 15; $9 per 100. 
White ‘Oak lo, Java, Va. 


25,000 Baby eored May delivery. 


Hatchery, a Va. 


e Leghorns—Original Ferris and Cornell 
$2.50 wer sitting; $10 per 1 
croft P oultry Farm, Greensboro, ‘N. 


C. White and Black yg ed ge 
York noted 


great Northern winter layers, 
pees Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C 


k, Listen—Plant More Chickens and Less Cotton 
—I will sell for a limited time, 
srown Leghorns (the ont winter layers), 
i Chabolton Farm, Teer, N. 


White Teghorns—Chicks 
® per cent fertile: 4 to 8-w 
from_hens with egg 


Sun nyeite, 225; 45, $5 
$5 Tk Wyandottes—Prize winners 
. i: a 

















“aller Laced eats a inners, 4 
5, ar 














Fawn ane White — manee Duck Eggs. 
vil i. 





— and White in henner and Imperial Pekin 
Ducks (Rankin Strain)—Egeges, $2 per sitting; $ 
, Route 6, Greensboro, 








eggs from purebred 








Mammoth ate and most popular ores, 
e5, 


a weeks ala cockerels, 4 Farm, Siler City, N. 










For Sale—C Saat Disease Free Porto Rico Potate 
and 


20,000, $2 per 1,000. Book your orders “now, 


Seed Corn—Write ane —_ and prices, 


quantity wanted, 
and tipped seed. 


hand eeaee, nubbe prise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 

















ors ee Forte Rico and Neney mai Fete Plants ~ 
per 1,0 $1.6 Apr ay 


Beid’s White Dent—A ; 
its economic superiority s producing, under ordinary 


field conditions, 







and » deliveries cash wi oh atom. 
American Plant Co., 





Der bushel. Bred scientifically for greatest economical 
yield. It will poy you Be best to 2 aant i 


Bootle t free 8S 





* gatistoction p-- By or money y Tetuneall 








Barber’s Seed Store, ae Ala. 









Genuine Acala Cotton 
fieed House, Chickasha, Okla 





Sweet Potato Sp routs Ni ancy Halls and _Por 
$2.25 at 











B y pre paid "yareet “Dost, 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 


winner. W. 





Early 5-lock Cota —Selne 
H. Kirkwood, a 8. 
















Can Ship Million Potato “Plants 
Porte Ric 1,000, 


For Sale—Cleveland Big 1 


eash with order. 
Elberton, Ga 







Per Day—Nancy Hatt. 
‘Ad‘ress either office. 





Wannameker’s 
Early King (C¢ 







> Roys ; F 
os Valdosta, Ga.; Tallahassee, Fila; Thomasville 





For Sal— Potato Plants—Now ready to ship. Nancy 


per bushel; 10 bushe is or more, 75c, prompt shipment. 
C 


e Olive, Apex 





eg inspec ted and free from 








Wannamaker’s Pedigre ed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—We purchased entir 
this season from the originator 


St. Matthews 











The Mc del Seed Farm, 
Our crop has been well fertilized, 
ginned on a private gin, 





ing over a bale per acre, 
culleé and recleaned for planting purposes. 
weevil. Springside Farm, Newberry, 8. C. 


_Port ty) Rico and Nancy oa 1 Potats a4 
























12 Named Dahilias and 6 Giadic ping vt, 
Mrs. P. W. Bennett, Va 






Potato bigs ~ for April, May and June Delivery— 









Red Mobilian, Japanese Soma 









“Tr wanted by Darcel post, 


Sudan Grass—25 Ibs., 
Seed Co., Dothan, 










slants. Let your orders come. C, C. Tay ¥ Malden, 





Choice New Crop Sudan Grass 


of Johnson grass. 
Inc., Gaffney, S 










Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants— 








May and June delivery. 


Sudan Crew res, a) qohnsoe grass, 
8 +; Der 


cleaned. 


spected, and cneap § at price quoted, as good pene can 






Hudmon Seed Co., 





TWO OR acam BREEDS 
John A. Lancaster, 


* seidulobore Farm, Route 1, 












5,000 and under, ol per 1 ‘A 
Wholesale’ orders scliolteds 


Sudan Grase—The w ra og Some sogeey, of 
» 


good forage 
smaller quantities, 
for catalog. D. F 





Baby Chicks — 12,000 8S. C, White Leg 
chicks every week, strong and vigorous, from our spe- 


100, 
cial matings ot ¥-,- show ts pe. Farrow- Mrs ‘h Co., . 


Eggs—Black Orpingtons, Cornish Indian Games, 
White guineas; $2 per 15. 





— delivery guaranteed. ‘Alabama ) 2 a, ‘Farms 








Picdmont White Leghorns Lay and Pay—Because 
they are bred right, They are extra large, weilg 
6 to 7 Ibs., with large poms, tay prerage 
eggs per hen, 1919 and 19 ; 


‘ Morris Strain White Grpiagten Cockerels =< 








to fill orders promptly. 


000, a 
We are in position 
tion Seoreeeee. Brooks County Plant & Truc ok Farm, 








more. 
All f.0.b. Knoxville. W — 
R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, 








St. Regis Everbearing “ond Plants—Low prices. 


Lespedeza—Panned and Recleaned—No. 


Johnson grass, 






James Mm Rogers, Proffit, 





Burson, Slate Springs, Miss. 





STRAWBERRIES 












etre Best Everbearing—100, $2; 









Valdesian Nurseries, 


Tennessee German Millet — $2.10 bushel, 
Mayo, n, 


Knoxville D. B. 





ws and Ca From Hig a Quality Sete Geared 


Farm, eee N. 
Harry Randolph, Green Val- 








Babs Cc hicks—~-My Mammoth sod SC is popp ing thou- 









White Spanish 
Sparks Bros., 





sands of big white eggs every week. 
- cent, pre comer guaranteed, 


” SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Read My Potato Ad. Barber’s Seed Store 





F ree “catalc “g describes my HE ~, breeders fully: 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, Cc, 













Seed Peanuts—$4.50 100-D. ie. Bwsien Sunflower Seed—l0e B. 
la. a, 


Eufaula, 


White Spanish Peanuts—$5 
$4. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala 


1). bag; Runners, 








a postpaid, 
















Will Pay Cash for 200 Bushels Peas—What have you 
and price? Govan Hyder, Sa N. C. 








Black Minorca 5 hat — $3 _ Write us for a's pric es on mee Yellow 
y N 





00- Day ‘unr ning Velvet Be ans—8i 25 
0 J. &. yc ; 











. Raleigh and Hickory. 
é $25 ; sis 





Boatright, Hickory, N. 








Soy Beane te le "ane d, 








Buff Oxpingine— Sees Write for prices an d 
ecord 





For Sale—Mamm ath Ps 








an = ay al 





and Yellows—Before 
and wholesale prices. 





=> My champion Golden Butt orpiagtoge— buying, get our samy les, 
a ; 2 








‘and La per cc Mammoth Yellow Rd Be ans—W rite for prices and 








Pied ont Poultry Yards, For ”Sale—Barly Speckled, ry and Bench Yel- 


stock, ne 
M. Franklin, Tennille, 


so Yellow Soy Be 
Black beans at $1.85 per bu. 





c. aa ' Souk cirain. Aad for hatching; few hens 





we e ‘make ‘prompt ship- 

ba Hatching —Owen Farm’s Strain Cc. 

$1.50 for 1B; $7 per 100, ¥ 
Cc. 





Early Speckled Velvet, $1.25, per or 
nese Stingless and Bunch, 





2 bu. New ‘crop, choice 
Delis ned Fre is White Orpington . , Ga 





I op an 
cleaned; also Wilson Eavly Black oa Tar Heel Black. 
Write for prices. American Seed Co., Charlotte, 
y Soy Beans—Mammoth Brown Soy 
Beans—Tar Heel Black Soy i 





Eas for Hatcting—From prize winners, 
Roanoke’ Poultry Yards: 


A nc dhl ROCKS 
Fishel Strain Witte, Rocks—Bess, $1, 











Beans—Matures in 90 d 


For Sale—Virginia Soy 
Only a few bushels left: 


ready for bogging in 65 days. 
f.o.b. Midlothian. J. 





Partridae Rock Cock, 3 Laying Hens, $12. 





Beans — Early Black Soy 
and Osceola Velvet 





Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans — 90-Day Velvet Beans, 





Sareed Piymouth Rock Eggs—$2 per 15, delivered. 








—=") postpaid, 
. Cc. 






Iron Commeta—-raee 
bushel; mixed, $2.15. 














Cowpeas — Clays, 
hams. Write for m.. . and prices. 
Seedsman, Knoxville, 


anon Tomato Plants—100, 










Carolina Tomato Plants—50, 









We Are in Position to Furnish ae Stock Cups 
of All Varieties—In car 
American Seed Company, 














Tomato Plants—60c 2 ed, 
i i Mocklanbute Pl ant Cc 0., 









Write Us for Prices on all Varicties Cowp ee 
reclean all our peas ar 
weight bags. Kirby Seed Comp any, Inc., 










Tomato Plants—For imme liate 
5 2 Satisfaction aay at steed. ioe 



















Bell and Hot—Post- 


ey oer 0, 


paid, 100, 50c; 
Thomasville, Ga. 






“Thomasville Plant Co., Write Baber ‘s Deets Store, "pnd: die 























Nancy Hall Plants—$2 1,000. Mloyd Arndt, Clares 
Gc 


mont, N. 
















Porto Rico Plants—25 


Darien, Ga. 



















Porto Rico Sweet , Bytes. 25 bushel box. 


Fries, Salisbury, 






“Tomato came Hie and 








Porto Rico, 
J. F 















Nancy 7a Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000. 


Cowart, Collins, 















500 Nancy Hall aes 50, postpaid. Miss Ger- 
trude Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 












Millions Potato and Tomato Plants—Leadin 
: fi nec 


Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos—$2 1,000. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 











Porto _Rico and 
1,000. H. J. Greer, Live Oak 


Porto Rico Potato Slips—Ready now; $1.50 1,000. 





Write. A. S. We 









Nancy Hall P Potato Plants—$1.75 anteed G. D. Moore, “The Plant Man,” 


















Potato Plants— Millions ready. 1. ~eeammamed inspect- 
e 0 


See our ad. 

















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000; 
a. 


i 
10,000 up, $1.50 


Order Our rie sR ey bs ty. 











Pure Strain Porto Rican Fatste ~ begg ; a *‘ per 
1,000; cash with order. 





New Seen Soy la Yellow and Brown, 
F. Umphiet & Co., 





Choice Buff Rock—Hens, 
nd Farm, Lexington, 








For Sees Beans—Rilack, Brown and Mammoth 
Yellow—New. seed of 1920 i 
cash with order. Order eariy to 


sure of getting supplied. Tidewater Farmers’ 








Barred, Rock i gee « son 
$ $4.7 















Pure Porto Rico 
May and June delivery. 














For Sal iF ield-grown tT mate 
. hinge 7 



















Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—$1.7 
10,000 lots, $1.65. ‘e * 


Bartow, Fila. 

















Purebred Porto Rico Potato -¢ r 
Spected; $1.75 per 1,000, Al 
Alachua, F la. 









~(Glassified ads. continued on next ~ page) 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant "Plants 50c 100, 
ered. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 
Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico 
Plants—Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunde 
2°50 per 1,000, postpaid; $1.75 per 1,000, express; 
50 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more. Tomato piante, 
me Dri ce Prompt shipments. Mansor Plant ¢ 
losta, Ga 








deliv - 


Sweet Potat 





veet Potato Plants—Shipment April Ist to June 
Genuine Porto Rico potato plants, grown only 
No. 1 grade selected--seed Chemically treated 
t¢ nsure against disease. Government inspected 
Equipped to handle one million plants per day. Ref 
erence, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shinee: within 
fo days, or money cheerfully refunded 
$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.70 per 1,000; 
per 1,000; 25,000, $1.60 per 1,000; 50,000, $1.’ 
1,000 Prices f.o.b. Tifton Cabbage plants 
per 1,000. We grow what we sell. Tifton Potato Co., 
Inc., Tifton, Ga, 


I 
Ready March 20th Forward—After May 15th deduct 
40e per 1,000. We have bedded 7,500 bushels of Porto 
Rico type of potatoes, and 500 bushels of Nancy Halls 
Vesides being inspected and certified by our governing 
authorities, we treated the seed potatoes as bedded 
with a corrosive sublimate solution as an additional 
precaution against stem-rot, root-rot, etc., although 
we raised every potato on disease-free land, and our 
beds are in new ground By insured prepaid parcel 
post: 500 for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.60; 2,500 for 25; 
5,000 for $12. By express or parcel post collect: 
to 4.000, at $2.15; 5,000 to 9,000, at $2.05; 10, 
19,000, at $1.95; 20, 000 to 39,000, at $1.85; 
and over, at $1.75. Also Bermuda onion, cabbage, 
tomato, eggplant and pepper plants. We guarantee 
that we have used more precautions to safeguard our 
customers; that our count, pa and crates will be of 
the best, and that we will aotety you or return 
money. Play safe, and write for circular, or 
your order with us. Write or wire. Havana 
Farm, Midway, Gadsden County, Florida. 





your 
Place 
Plant 


BEEWARE 


Prices of My ¢ 
d dime for Beehive 
tublin, Ga. 


CHECK LINES 


1% x16, new, $4.50. 
nited States Auction Co. 


ypress "Beehive 
News 3 months. 


and 


J. To 











Meal and cracked 
All poultry f 
_Va. 


ushel. 
7 50 
sawadk x, 


Made from 
tec slack 


Soy Bean Hay—$20 j« 


raham, N. ( 
“HIDES 


salted, 8¢ ‘dry 
leather at 
Tenn. 


y sal ted 
bic. 


5 Wanted—Green 
Payab le in harness 
coln Leather Co. » Fayettevi lle, 


KODAK < FINISHING 


Mail—! 
Ww. W 


Hides 
ints, 16¢ 





free. 
326, 


Finishing by 
to 6 cents, 
m, 


a 


ilms developed 


White, Box 


Kodak 
int P 





inishing—Let us do you d velgping print- 
and enlarging. 4-hour service. T! arolina De- 
g and Printing House, Box 691, Chariots m & 


Kodak 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not-extend-our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before ig. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to hisshonesty and business responsibility. 











NORTH’ CAROLINA 


Mountains of North 
-room house, modern 
H. Morehouse, 





Splendid Apple- Orchard—In 
Carolina. 2,000 trees New 
conveniences; magnificent view. 
Oakwoods, W ilkes Co., NM. Cy 


VIRGINIA 


Buildings; near ie school, church, 
J. W. Kidd, Scottsville, 








Farm 


65-Acre 
to quick buyer. 


Terms easy 
Virginia 

Virginia—Let me send you free catalog of the best 
bargains in farm and timber properties in Virginia, 
where farm land is cheap and productive, and the 
climate delightful. Address, The Virginia Realty Co., 
Palmyra, Va. 


For Sale—Farm 320 Acres—200 acres timber; T-room 
house, good eondition; large barn, garage; near high 
school, 
home ar 








“church 500; reasonable terms. Splendid 

farm, 1 mile town with high school, church- 
6; m5 acres; 100 acres timber; land smooth, good 
quality; modern 10-room house, good pw ome large 
barn, dairy, other outbuildings; good orchard; this is 
a wonderful place for the ‘price. $15,000; reasonable 
terms. 100 acres good land; good dwelling and_ barn; 
near railroad, schools, etc. ; bargain at $3,300. 
Write me for list of many bargains in Virginia lands. 
fi. K. Hawthorne, Charlottesville, Va. 


OTHER STATES 





POULTRY FEED  } 


: shed Oyster Shells 
b. Georgetown, mn 
averly Mills, 8. C. 





Ibs.. $1, 
uy Farm, 


for Poultry—100 
Oakshore Pou! 





PRINTING 


pes—$1.20 00. #2 10, | 1 st} aid. iy mb le 

Creek, N. 
SHINGLES 

~ British 


Columbia Red 
long, $6.50 per square, f.o.b. cars, Apex 
mailed upon request. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N.C 


STOVES AND RANGES 


Why Pay an Excessive Price for Range or Stove— 
when you can buy one for one-third the cost of a cook 
stove or cast range that will last a lifetime, and is 
fully guaranteed a er te by Glascock Stove 
& Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 


avRUP 


Eugene Southlanc Butte. 
Cane Syrup—50c¢ gallo m, f.0.b 


Snvel¢ 
Bear 








inches 
Sample 


Cedar Shingles—18 














Ga.—s8 Barrels 


Syrup. —In cases « 


For Sale—Pure Ri ibbon Can In 
‘ ash 


cans at 75 per case, 
Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


ri x 
order, 


case 
with 


Pure 


487 


(1Y) 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














Guernsey 





Bull Calves 


MAY ROSE BLOOD 


A few sons and grandsons of IMP. BORDER RAIDER 22243, 
out of A. R. cows. 


ited Herd. 


Waddington Farm, Wheeling,W.Va. 


Prices reasonable. 


a | 


Government Accred- 











LSTEIN CATTLE 


Oscar O. Ze 


2, Germantown, Ohio, 


“The A. nie were never so po ay as at the 


present time. 


a result of the remarkable and 
I never saw a better ‘time to 
I have sold $23,000 


present. 


bought 13 years ago. 
mortgage hifter.”’ 


The demand for them is stil 


increasing, as 
rofitable dairy performances. 
reed good Holsteins than at 
of eleoding from one cow 
They surely are a gold mine and a 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


180 American Bldg. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








In these strenuous times, 


your scrub cows 50 per cent by just one cross 


— eas ———- and many are 
oe eae in the selection. We have BULLS 
| -A you 


make your feed pay. 


PROUD VILLAGER 676668 
Village Royal, the bull that-has sired 


Grand 





Sire, 
many 





tional Reserve 


, ‘, 
(Avondale’s full brother), 
Pride, by the Duthie bred Golden Fame. 
R. W. EVERETT, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


“why waste your feed on scrub 
ofa Beciateted’ SHORTHORN ull The 7 greatest breea 


for the South and the only beef breed prod ucing milk 
the tops of some 
can’t afford one, get your neighbors to go in with you. 


HERD BULLS 


ENGADINE FARM, 


attle’’? Why not inerease the value of 
Cows in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 
of the biggest sales in America. WNo expense 
the individual, as well as a few 


priced to suit 
i Eliminate the “seru 





MAXWALTON ROMPER 941317 
Winner this year of third prize in a@ class of 38 
at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Redney. 
Dam, Maxwaiten Mina 2nd, the dam of as many 
first prize winmers and noted cattle ag any other 


cow in America, 
PISGAH FOREST, N. C: 











TOBACCO 


~~ Homespun ee Be, 
Farmers’ Union, Mayfield, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 





$2.50; 20 Ibs, $4. 

















W. J. Scott, St. Charles, Ga.—240 Acres Land— 
Coweta County; 20-acre apple orchard; store house, 
end other outhouses; 8-room dwelling, 4 tenant houses. 
Write for price and further particulars. 


$500 Secures. Riverview. Farm—With 6 cows and 
tools. Income last year, $2,400; on famous highway, 
close to county seat; 25 acres tillable; wire fe 
fruited to peaches, plums, figs; ower surrounded 
bungalow, overlooking river; barn, ete.; owner not 
resident; $1,500 gets it, easy terms. Details page 67 
Mustrated Spring Catalog 1,100 Bargains, free. Strout 
Farm Agency, 1210 G E Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Plorida. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
eupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
Jroven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
frst pic r Write today for free illustrated folder. 
* ©, Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas 


__ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


war o 

ier, at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Sho rthand, 
on credit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N 











Brown Leghorn Hatching Eggs 


‘ =< 

a 

=. <4 

Brown Leghorns— 
high. 300k. your 


Egg-a-day Strain 8. C. 

to lay when prices are 

order early. Write for prices. 
STERLING POULTRY FARMS, 

P. 0. Box 278, Morganton, N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Girlsk—Women—15, up. Learn dress designing. Fas- 
einating. Sample teoouns free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept., J-955, Rochester, 


SALESMEN 


Agents Wanted—Sell Soy 
B Pritchard, Elizabeth C ‘ity, 


Sell Fruit Tree es, Nut 
leh ht work, good brofit. 


Dept. 25, Concord, 
allen 


Cigar Factory Wants Salesman—Full time or side 
Previous experience unnecessary as we give com- 

Plete instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co., Chatham, 
Virginia 
i 


Agents Wanted—Famous $5 Gillette Safety Razor— 
Khaki case, 6 blades. Send $2.25 for sample and 
ety prices. Guaranteed. American gSales Co., 

rmingham, Ala. 
a 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 

Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 

701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Rem 


$86 to $56 Weekly in Your Spare Time—Doing spe- 

advertising work among families of your city. 

No experience necessary. Write today for full par- 

Weulars. American Products Co., 3267 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Have You a Wide Acquaintance in Your County?— 
If 80, you can make more friends and at the same 
time, make big money selling fruit trees for us. No 

trees grown th and our proposition is 
Very attractive. The Howard-Hickory 


Write us tod lf. 
©, Route 4, Hickory, N.C r 











Bean Harvesters 
N. C 


Ornamental Trees— 
Smith Bros., 


- Trees, 
Write today. 

















{Baby Chicks Baby Chicks 


Revised Price. Eiecte May (0th 
White Leghorns—$3. 25 25; 50 for $6.25; 100 
for $12.25; 500 or eae at 10c each. 
Cures. oes and Rhode Island Reds — 25 for 
50 for $8.25; 100 for $16.25, postpaid. 
Safe® + R guaranteed. To get these HUSKY 
MOUNTAINEERS, write your order today. 





BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 
, om 38-A, Bristol, Va. 


oon df 


i i i 100% hatch 
Miller Baby Chicks give zou pas atc 











ped 
setcing eee ee % 
pos' 
Milier Poultry ‘arm,Bones? Lar L Seeiog Ee 
LOOK !—LISTEN!—EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 
TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS now ready to_book 
hatching eggs from their White Rocks, 
s, and Black Langshans. Some choice stock 
r sale yet in the Reds and Langshans. Also 


ft f 
White Indian Runner drakes. Send for mating list. 
Haw River, North Carolina. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 




















_— 





MACHINERY 


Corn Mills, Saw Milis, Shingle a ee Wheels, 


Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, 


For x Ssle—10 Rebuilt ie Auto Trucks Absolutely er 
Co., aie N. is sabes’ 
never been 


For Sale—Oon 0-horse _W 
the freien. toe Retail | price Toe Will take $85. 3 and will ey 
fret A. T. Outlaw, Greenville, N. ¢. 


1 Tractor; 10 H.P. Case steam 
; 16-inch 
At bargain. 














eo 1 =19-29 -20 M 
_....._ MISCELLANEOUS 


saben Holstein Bulls, Cows and Heifers for 
Mogul Tractor, suitable for belt work. 
2 Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Abe Garner, ,Snider, 











| __ BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES —. 


y 
PEARL SUCCESSOR &8TH’S BEST 280642 
Champion Boar of Virginia State Fair. 
are now booking orders for spring pigs. 
“Buy the Best and Breed Them Better’”’ 


The Lawn Farm, Nokesville, Va. 
Hill st B | hires Hitfcrest Epochal 4th, 


our outstanding herd 
sire has grand bay ge parentage. He | large with 
remarkable , mellow and good footed. We 
have a few daughters of this boar at reasonable prices. 

AILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, vA. 


Grand 
We 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Sent to Union Stock Yards, 


Union Stock Yards, 
Reference: 


= 


WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 
Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 


C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baltimore, Md. 











2 Purebred GUERNSEY COWS 

2 Purebred GUERNSEY BULLS, 1 year old, sired 
by Pencoyd’s Royal Seeret 

8 Purebred GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, Grand- 
sons of Ne Plus Ultra, 


ELDA STOCK FARM, 





GUERNSEYS FOR SALE — Cows, Heifers, Calves — 14 HEAD. 


2 Purebred GUERNSEY eeraee. 

1 Purebred GUERNSEY BULL CALF, Grandson 
of King of_Chilmark 

1 Purebred HOL STEIN BULL CALF 

3 Grade Guernsey Heifers, 2 years old. 


Midlothian, Va. 











BERKSHIRES 


aw 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


_—e AAPA AALRARAIA Anns 





= 
& PINEHURST BERKSHIRES— 
Special Private Sale 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars. 


| Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. 
ae 








|_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by double treatment 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Rest blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload., Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 

Sukeee, WRITE US. 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 





Brinkley, Ark. 











PiGs———- BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES BOARS 
Pigs now ready for delivery, out of State Fair Cham- 
pion Sows, and sired sired by the N. C. State Fair 
Champion Boar of 1917, 1919 and 1920. Three Boars 
ready for service. Write for prices on what you want. 
A_ pedigree Oy each pig. wc 


LEROY HALL, Hillsbore, 





_DUROC. ‘JERSEYS 


DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM 
Ramseur, N. C. 


OFFERING CHOICE PIGS 
“ROYAL SENSATION” and “‘FANCY ULTI- 
CHERRY KING” sows, 


dongs, of the world’s 
“Nuff sed.’’ 





champion, “ROYAL CRIT 
IF INTERESTED, ware YOUR WANTS. 











f__DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred t®? JORDAN'S WONDER, 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 

WRITE YOUR WANTS 


BROS., MeCULLERS, N. C. 
JORDAN 


Durocs— Quality, Size —Durocs 
We offer any size at all times 


FAIRMONT DUROCS 
E. S. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 


— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 


PIGS NOW READY A SHIP 
blue _ ribbon winners. fed and Briced 
few Bred Sows and ‘auc ae moe 
c. C. RHODE 


Our Best Offer = == ; 

















Sired 
right. 
class 

















0. I. I. Cc s 
0. 1. gg PIGS, SERVICE BOARS —o. 1. C.'s 


Purebred O. I. C. Pigs, 2 months old, of $18 each, 
or $35 per pair, no akin, pedigreed 


Service Boars. My stock is of the very highest breeding 
and State Fair Winners, 


BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
The Mortgage Lifters 


At farmers’ prices. Have greatest blood lines on 
earth, Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin. 
Write and learn more about these great hogs. 


Idyllwilde Farm, 


S. P. Woodley, , WN. C. 
4 oodley, Creswell, ©. G. | 


eer 


W. I. OWEN, 

















HOLSTEINS 


ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of AZ 5 
sires of the breed, Homestead pub Valens 
7 Pees old daughter with 837 54 butter and 
,165 Is. milk. 
an have yearly records from 14,000 Is. 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


Woodberry Forest, Va. 








to 
FRANK 8. WALKER, 
. 











YEARLY RECORDS 


Ist, Dam 605 ths. butter Jr. 2; 2nd, dam, 433 hs. 
butter Jr, 2; 3rd, dam my ibs. iter ; 
a butier 7 days, 12,000 Ibs. 

] reeords made on two mailkings a day’) 

a son of KING JOH of the 


Sire 
SEGIS strain. 
BULL CALF 
Holiins Herd Accredited. 
50S. A. TURNER, Mer., Dept. F, 

















FERTILIZER FACTS 


; ae FS | 
N? 70. a Viz uth] lo 1 | 
~ \ ~ d a aif ig ' 


ie?’ Goor 
piness 

















Give the Growing 
‘Crops a Full Feed. bi 


Fertilizer prices are low again. Therefore it will pay This is one illustration of a wonder. 
you to use more than you had planned. re et in colors that we have 


: ik. tremendous amount of pleasure that 
you can be sure your crops will show it music can bring to your home. 


. ‘ . , 1 work of art; the child ill 
There is only one thing to do—Make up for it—Give the aaa 


hungry, growing crops a side application of fertilizers. Sent free upon request. 


Give cotton a side application early so as not to favor KRELL 


the boll weevil. Give corn its application when it is 


between knee and waist high. Pianos or player-pianos will bring 
real happiness to your home, 


Write for literature that tells what the best farmers ; Evenings of pleasure will swiftly pass 
i as the wonderful strains of these 


say about side applications, clear toned instruments hold spell- 
bound the entire family. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE ae Keep the family at home with a Krell. 


SOUTHERN FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION Neal : THE WERNER INDUSTRIES 
Mfrs. The Krell, Auto-Player 


~s / es and Royal Pianos and 
> ae, prs ( i ual player-pianos 

















ATLANTA,GA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Get the Profit Yourself FARM DRAIN TILE — door to Happiness” together with name and 


You pay no middleman’s profits on MADE OF CONCRETE, IMPROVES WITH AGE Name 


goods bought here, and make the sav- 
ing for yourself. LOW IN PRICE PROMPT SHIPMENT Address 


Asphalt Roofing CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


ag Our Asphalt Roofing is a great favorite 
in the South. Thousands of rolls put 


OoFING: ©D residences, garages} barns, etc., last 2 | 
@ year. Asphalt makes a lasting roof at Ox BRAND 
lowest cost and upkeep. Easy to apply, , . 
@ long lasting, and attractive. Mixed cars of Yellow Pine 
1 Ply $1.58 direct to the Builder RUBBER 


2 Ply $2.10 3 Ply $2.57 # C-— = =) Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
LUMBER at Wholesale Prices t ded by thousands of South. 
Guaranteed => = FF Send us itemized bill for delivered cost. ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no t 
Paints i" Th We can Save you Money. seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not alia ee 

THE DIMENSION CO., LOCKHART, ALA. ~ | stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 


_— 
Spotless Paints, Oils, Varnishes por 8 “llengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 Grow Hogs and Poult J 


and stains are high grade and hs g aaeene soot ~~ cement, nails and '. ; 

fully guaranteed. Send for color weal RTS ~~. ?%@\.21 directions for laying. olid ; *y' 1! 

on fer yore = os f OR Sek ss ae LOW PRICES —because sold direct on Semi-Solid puter 
Tas 


card and latest reduced prices, 
by South's oldest and TRADE MARK 



































Own a Krell 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 












































PUBac a largest Machinery and Supply House. Quick, Economical Growth Means 


Refriger- —_ y =n ke : Less Feed, Less Time, More Money 
haegiene es Ww tod ss Feed, Le . , 
ae ’ , ; jea| | SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES + Fan 4 Experienced feeders know the value of pure, me 


Sofy Eels, Mink, Muskrats anc Th t attracti buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamé 
Case is solid oak, white en- C t h Fish her fur-bearing animals © most attractive,|samples and uttermilk. = Ib 
ameled steel lined, charcoal a Cc ov large aetate with the durable and economical lowest Ginect buttermilk with —— tae out. Averages 
insulation with dead air New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It roofing for residences. oallees to a barrel and mai ae apa} ater. Ideal to 
lined ico Baws snd alvanized 1 | catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in . milk feed. All you do is add water. Ideal 00 & 
Uned ico ran _two food allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free -COURTNEY co 9th & Cary Sts. | and use in combination with grain, m: aitione® 
able. 75 ‘Ibs. capacity; | | booklet on best bait —— hea ot ig ped og *» RICHMOND, VA | feed. Also acts as a wonderful tonic and condi 
vidth 23° d ey . JF. o! ‘ thing pe 
width 23 in, depth 15 in’ [| % Ash. J.F.Gregory, Dept 218, Lebanon, Mo. COO a ee etd bby chicks. Write TODAY 
further information on Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
facts about feeding for pro’ 


: Ee = —— fit. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., i" = ‘ — A | vent, 22:G0NS0U!DATED snag Sossun, mabe 
Mall Order House” Richmond, Va. | | Fo STO ela | i) , i Dept. 2229, Stewart Building.” “Baltimore, Maryiatéh 
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iti ents less than wood. 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam address and number stamped on tags. . pA Of Let For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- request, . teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. Ou Be Off The Progressive Farmer 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- h Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 482 Kokomo, Ind, r st OT for three fall sorta 
ity of all advertising it carries.” ‘ so — 


























